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SWEET  SONGS  OF 
MANY    VOICES 

' 
THE  MUSMEE 

THE  Musmee  has  brown  velvet  eyes 

Curtained  with  satin,  sleepily ; 
You  wonder  if  those  lids  would  rise 

The  newest,  strangest  sight  to  see ; 
But  when  she  chatters,  laughs  or  plays 

Koto,  biwa,  or  samisen, 
No  jewel  gleams  with  brighter  rays 

Than  flash  from  those  dark  lashes  then. 

The  Musmee  has  a  small  brown  face, 

"  Musk-melon  seed  "  its  perfect  shape : 
Jetty  arched  eyebrows  ;  nose  to  grace 

The  rosy  mouth  beneath ;  a  nape, 
And  neck,  and  chin,  and  smooth,  soft  cheeks 

Carved  out  of  sun-burned  ivory, 
With  teeth,  which,  when  she  smiles  or  speaks, 

Pearl  merchants  might  come  miles  to  see  ! 

The  Musmee's  hair  could  teach  the  night 

How  to  grow  dark,  the  raven's  wing 
How  to  seem  ebon !     Grand  the  sight 

When,  in  rich  masses  towering, 
She  builds  each  high  black-marble  coil, 

And  binds  the  gold  and  scarlet  in  ; 
And  thrusts,  triumphant,  through  the  toil 

The  Jcanzdshi,  her  jewelled  pin. 
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The  Musmee  has  wee  faultless  feet, 

With  snow-white  &«M  trimly  decked, 
Which  patter  down  the  city  street, 

In  short  steps,  slow  and  circumspect ; 
A  velvet  string  between  her  toes 

Holds  to  its  place  th1  unwilling  shoe : 
Pretty  and  pigeon-like  she  goes, 

And  on  her  head  a  hood  of  blue. 

The  Musmee  wears  a  wondrous  dress — 

Kimono,  obi,  imoji — 
A  rose-bush  in  Spring  loveliness 

Is  not  more  colour-glad  to  see  ! 
Her  girdle  holds  her  silver  pipe, 

And  heavy  swing  her  long  silk  sleeves 
With  cakes,  love-letters,  mikan  ripe, 

Small  change,  musk-bag,  and  writing-leaves. 

The  Musmee's  heart  is  slow  to  grief, 

And  quick  to  pleasure,  dance,  and  song ; 
The  Musmee's  pocket-handkerchief 

A  square  of  paper  !     All  day  long 
Gentle,  and  sweet,  and  debonair 

Is,  rich  or  poor,  this  Asian  lass : 
Heaven  have  her  in  its  tender  care, 

O  medeto  gozarimas  ! l 

SIR  EDWIK  ARNOLD 

l  Japanese  for  "May  it  be  well  with  thee ! " 
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MY  GUESTS 

GALLANT  and  gay,  in  their  doublets  of  grey 
All  at  a  flash — like  the  dartings  of  flame, — 
Chattering  Arabic,  African,  Indian — 
Certain  of  springtime,  my  swallows  came  ! 

Doublets  of  grey  silk,  and  surcoats  of  purple, 
And  ruffs  of  russet  round  each  white  throat, 
Garmented  brave  they  had  crossed  the  waters, 
Mariners  sailing  with  never  a  boat ! 

Sailing  a  sea  than  the  bluest  deep  bluer, 
Vaster  to  traverse  than  any  which  rolls 
'Neath  kelson  of  warship,  or  bilge  of  trader, 
Betwixt  the  brinks  of  the  frozen  Poles  ; 

Cleaving  the  clouds  with  their  moon-edged  pinions 
High  over  city  and  vineyard  and  mart ; 
April  to  pilot  them — May  tripping  after ; 
And  each  bird's  compass  his  small  stout  heart. 

Meet  it  seemed  such  rovers  to  welcome, 
Travellers  lordly,  and  bold,  and  wise ; 
I  doffed  my  hat  on  that  golden  morning 
To  the  first  of  their  band  who  met  my  eyes  ; 

Saying,  "Al  sabdh  al  khaireh,  Swallow  ! 
If  you're  from  Egypt,  of  Nile  what  news  ?  " 
"  Chitra  !  chitra  !  "  he  cheeped,  quick  flying ; 
"  'Tis  Hindi,  then,  that  your  worship  would  use," 

"  Ap  hi  mihrban  ?  " — but  he  would  not  listen, 
Scouring  the  daisies  in  headlong  flight ; 
You'd  want  some  breakfast,  too,  if  you  travelled 
From  Ebro  to  Thames  in  a  single  night ! 
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Still  I  think  that  he  held  me  civil, 
For  he  came  again ;  and  my  foreign  friend, 
Glossy,  and  plump,  and  familiar,  and  loving, 
A  fair  she-swallow  did  then  attend. 

Ah !  of  the  air  what  an  Atalanta  ! 
How  should  we  fare  if  our  mistresses  flew 
A  mile  in  an  eye-wink  to  mock  a  lover ; 
With  bright  Hippomenes  chasing,  too  ! 

Yet  all  in  good  time  they  roved  together, 
Paired  like  a  doubled  lightning-flash, 
Birds  of  one  heart  and  one  mind  and  one  feather ; 
Lastly,  she  sate  on  my  window-sash, 

Lord !  such  a  Lady-Bird !  eyes  so  shining, 
Feet  so  dainty,  and  mien  so  proud ! 
Judging  her  Spanish — some  small  Senora — 
"  La  casa  e  sua ! "  I  said,  and  bowed. 

Yes  !  and  forthwith  at  my  word  she  took  me ; 
Made  a  home  of  my  house  ;  surveyed 
A  sheltered  nook  in  the  porch  ;  and  entered 
Into  possession.     There,  unafraid, 

Day  after  day  her  nest  she  moulded, 
Building,  with  magic — and  love — and  mud — 
A  grey  cup,  made  by  a  thousand  journeys, 
And  the  tiny  beak  was  the  trowel  and  hod. 

Then, — no  more  chatter,  and  no  more  twitter 

Till  Silence  and  Night  saw  the  cup  contain 

Four  pearls — Love's  treasures !  'tis  "eggs*'  men  call  them, 

Yet,  if  we  would  ponder  a  miracle  plain, 
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Think  on  the  speed,  and  the  strength,  and  the  glory, 
The  wings  to  be,  and  the  jubilant  life, 
Shut  in  those  exquisite  secrets  she  brooded, 
My  Guest's  small  consort,  the  swallow's  wife ! 

Nay,  and  no  southern  Lazzarone, 

No  lazy  desert-bred  Beddawee, 

Was  her  glossy  husband  !  five  hundred  forays 

Twixt  morning  and  evening  accomplished  he, 

Hawking  the  gnats,  and  raiding  the  midges, 
And  darting  home  from  his  dipping  bath 
With  meat  in  his  mouth  for  the  wife  and  children  ; 
A  Lord  more  gentle  no  Lady  hath ! 

A  Lady  more  faithful  no  Lord  could  boast  of ; 
But  the  full  pride  came  when,  above  the  nest, 
Peeped  four  little  birdlings,  in  purple  and  russet, 
Ana  the  gleam  of  as  many  a  white  satin  breast. 

"A  los  nifios  que  duermen"  I  sang,  in  her  Spanish, 
"Dios  los  bendke  !  "    She  flirted  away 
The  better  to  show  me  her  jewel-eyed  darlings 
Along  the  edge  of  the  cup  of  clay. 

Now,  dawn  after  dawn,  there  are  painstaking  lessons 
To  teach  sky-science,  and  wings'  delight ; 
Soon  will  they  follow  the  swift  feet  of  summer ; 
Oh  !  Sefior  Swallow !     I  envy  your  flight ! 

Ah !  Golondrina  !  I  grieve  you  are  going  ! 

Say  greetings  for  me  to  my  East  so  dear ! 

You  have  paid  your  rent  with  your  silvery  cheepings, 

"  La  casa  e  sua  !  Come  back  next  year  ! " 

SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD 
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AT   SEA 

TANGLED  and  torn,  the  white  sea-laces 

Broider  the  breast  of  the  Indian  deep : 
Lifted  aloft  the  strong  screw  races 

To  slacken  and  strain  in  the  waves  which  leap : 
The  great  sails  swell :  the  broad  bows  shiver 

To  green  and  silver  the  purple  sea ; 
And,  down  from  the  sunset,  a  dancing  river 

Flows,  broken  gold,  where  our  ship  goes  free. 

Too  free  !  too  fast !     With  memories  laden 

I  gaze  to  the  northward  where  lies  Japan : 
Oh,  fair  and  pleasant,  and  soft-voiced  maiden ! 

You  are  there  too  distant !     O  Yoshi  San  ! 
You  are  under  those  clouds  by  the  storm- winds  shaken, 

A  thousand  ri,  as  the  sea-gull  flies, 
As  lost  as  if  Death,  not  Time,  had  taken 

My  eyes  away  from  your  beautiful  eyes. 

Yet,  if  it  were  Death,  of  friends  my  fairest ! 

He  could  not  rend  our  spirits  in  twain : 
They  came  too  near  to  be  less  than  nearest 

In  the  world  where  true  hearts  mingle  again. 
But  sad  is  the  hour  we  sigh  farewell  in, 

And,  for  me,  whenever  they  name  Japan, 
All  grace,  all  charm,  of  the  land  you  dwell  in 

Is  spoken  in  saying  "  O  Yoshi  San ! " 

SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD 
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THE  FORSAKEN  MERMAN 

COME,  dear  children,  let  us  away ; 
Down  and  away  below ! 
Now  my  brothers  call  from  the  bay, 
Now  the  great  winds  shoreward  blow, 
Now  the  salt  tides  seaward  flow ; 
Now  the  wild  white  horses  play, 
Champ  and  chafe  and  toss  in  the  spray. 
Children  dear,  let  us  away  ! 
This  way,  this  way ! 

Call  her  once  before  you  go- 
Call  once  yet ! 

In  a  voice  that  she  will  know : 
"Margaret!  Margaret!" 
Children's  voices  should  be  dear 
(Call  once  more)  to  a  mother's  ear ; 
Children's  voices,  wild  with  pain — 
Surely  she  will  come  again  ! 
Call  her  once  and  come  away ; 
This  way,  this  way ! 

"  Mother  dear,  we  cannot  stay ! 

The  wild  white  horses  foam  and  fret.1" 

Margaret!  Margaret! 

Come,  dear  children,  come  away  down ; 

Call  no  more ! 

One  last  look  at  the  white-wall'd  town, 

And  the  little  grey  church  on  the  windy  shore ; 

Then  come  down ! 

She  will  not  come  though  you  call  all  day, 

Come  away,  come  away  ! 
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Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday 
We  heard  the  sweet  bells  over  the  bay  ? 
In  the  caverns  where  we  lay, 
Through  the  surf  and  through  the  swell, 
The  far-off  sound  of  a  silver  bell  ? 
Sand-strewn  caverns,  cool  and  deep, 
Where  the  winds  are  all  asleep ; 
Where  the  spent  lights  quiver  and  gleam, 
Where  the  salt  weed  sways  in  the  stream, 
Where  the  sea-beasts,  ranged  all  round, 
Feed  in  the  ooze  of  their  pasture-ground ; 
Where  the  sea-snakes  coil  and  twine, 
Dry  their  mail  and  bask  in  the  brine ; 
Where  great  whales  come  sailing  by, 
Sail  and  sail,  with  unshut  eye, 
Round  the  world  for  ever  and  aye  ? 
When  did  music  come  this  way  ? 
Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday  ? 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday 

(Call  yet  once)  that  she  went  away  ? 

Once  she  sate  with  you  and  me, 

On  a  red  gold  throne  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 

And  the  youngest  sate  on  her  knee. 

She  comb'd  its  bright  hair,  and  she  tended  it  well, 

When  down  swung  the  sound  of  a  far-off  bell. 

She  sighed,  she  looked  up  through  the  clear  green  sea ; 

She  said :  "  I  must  go,  for  my  kinsfolk  pray 

In  the  little  grey  church  on  the  shore  to-day. 

Twill  be  Easter-time  in  the  world — ah  me ! 

And  I  lose  my  poor  soul,  Merman !  here  with  thee ! " 

I  said :  "  Go  up,  dear  heart,  through  the  waves ; 

Say  thy  prayer,  and  come  back  to  the  kind  sea-caves ! "" 

She  smiled,  she  went  up  through  the  surf  in  the  bay. 

Children  dear,  was  it  yesterday  ? 
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Children  dear,  were  we  long  alone  ? 
"  The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan ; 
Long  prayers,"  I  said,  "  in  the  world  they  say ; 
Come !  "  I  said ;  and  we  rose  through  the  surf  in  the 

bay. 

We  went  up  the  beach,  by  the  sandy  down 
Where  the  sea-stocks  bloom,  to  the  white-walPd  town  ; 
Through  the  narrow  paved  streets,  where  all  was  still, 
To  the  little  grey  church  on  the  windy  hill. 
From  the  church  came  a  murmur  of  folk  at  their 

prayers, 

But  we  stood  without  in  the  cold  blowing  airs. 
We  clirnVd  on  the  graves,  on  the  stones  worn  with 

rains, 
And  we  gazed  up  the  aisle  through  the  small  leaded 

panes. 

She  sate  by  the  pillar ;  we  saw  her  clear : 
"  Margaret,  hist !  come  quick,  we  are  here ! 
Dear  heart,"  I  said,  "  we  are  long  alone ; 
The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan." 
But,  ah,  she  gave  me  never  a  look, 
For  her  eyes  were  seaFd  to  the  holy  book ! 
Loud  prays  the  priest ;  shut  stands  the  door. 
Come  away,  children,  call  no  more ! 
Come  away,  come  down,  call  no  more ! 

Down,  down,  down ! 

Down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  ! 

She  sits  at  her  wheel  in  the  humming  town, 

Singing  most  joyfully. 

Hark  what  she  sings :  "  O  joy,  O  joy, 

For  the  humming  street,  and  the  child  with  its  toy ! 

For  the  priest,  and  the  bell,  and  the  holy  well ; 

For  the  wheel  where  I  spun, 

And  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun  ! " 
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And  so  she  sings  her  fill, 

Singing  most  joyfully. 

Till  the  spindle  drops  from  her  hand, 

And  the  whizzing  wheel  stands  still. 

She  steals  to  the  window,  and  looks  at  the  sand* 

And  over  the  sand  at  the  sea ; 

And  her  eyes  are  set  in  a  stare ; 

And  anon  there  breaks  a  sigh, 

And  anon  there  drops  a  tear, 

From  a  sorrow-clouded  eye, 

And  a  heart  sorrow-laden, 

Along,  long  sigh; 

For  the  cold  strange  eyes  of  a  little  Mermaiden, 

And  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair. 

Come  away,  away  children ; 
Come  children,  come  down ! 
The  hoarse  wind  blows  colder , 
Lights  shine  in  the  town. 
She  will  start  from  her  slumber 
When  gusts  shake  the  door ; 
She  will  hear  the  winds  howling, 
Will  hear  the  waves  roar. 
We  shall  see,  while  above  us 
The  waves  roar  and  whirl, 
A  ceiling  of  amber, 
A  pavement  of  pearl. 
Singing :  "  Here  came  a  mortal, 
But  faithless  was  she  1 
And  alone  dwell  for  ever 
The  kings  of  the  sea." 

But,  children,  at  midnight, 
When  soft  the  winds  blow, 
When  clear  falls  the  moonlight, 
When  spring  tides  are  low ; 
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When  sweet  airs  come  seaward 

From  heaths  starred  with  broom, 

And  high  rocks  throw  mildly 

On  the  blanched  sands  a  gloom ; 

Up  the  still,  glistening  beaches, 

Up  the  creeks  we  will  hie, 

Over  banks  of  bright  seaweed 

The  ebb-tide  leaves  dry. 

We  will  gaze,  from  the  sand-hills, 

At  the  white,  sleeping  town ; 

At  the  church  on  the  hill-side — 

And  then  come  back  down. 

Singing :  "  There  dwells  a  loved  one, 

But  cruel  is  she ! 

She  left  lonely  for  ever 

The  kings  of  the  sea ! " 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  FOREST 

I  HEARD  the  voice  of  my  own  true  love 

Ripple  the  sunny  weather. 
Then  away,  as  a  dove  that  follows  a  dove, 

We  flitted  through  woods  together. 

There  was  not  a  bush  nor  branch  nor  spray 
But  with  song  was  swaying  and  ringing, 

"  Let  us  ask  of  the  birds  what  means  their  lay, 
And  what  is  it  prompts  their  singing." 

We  paused  where  the  stitchwort  and  speedwell  grew 

'Mid  a  forest  of  grasses  fairy  : 
From  out  of  the  covert  the  cushat  flew, 

And  the  squirrel  perched  shy  and  wary. 

On  an  elm-tree  top  shrilled  a  misselthrush  proud 

Disdaining  shelter  or  screening. 
"  Now  what  is  it  makes  you  pipe  so  loud, 

And  what  is  your  music's  meaning  ? 

"  Your  matins  begin  ere  the  dewdrop  sinks 
To  the  heart  of  the  moist  musk -roses, 

And  your  vespers  last  till  the  first  star  winks, 
And  the  vigilant  woodreeve  dozes." 

Then  louder,  still  louder  he  shrilled  :  "  I  sing 
For  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  shrilling, 

For  the  sheen  and  the  sap  and  the  showers  of  spring 
That  fill  me  to  over-filling. 
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"  Yet  a  something  deeper  than  springtime,  though 
It  is  spring-like,  my  throat  keeps  flooding  : 

Peep  soft  at  my  mate — she  is  there  below — 
Where  the  bramble  trails  are  budding. 

"  She  sits  on  the  nest  and  she  never  stirs ; 

She  is  true  to  the  trust  I  gave  her ; 
And  what  were  my  love  if  I  cheered  not  hers 

As  long  as  my  throat  can  quaver  ?  " 

So  he  quavered  on,  till  sudden  we  heard 
A  voice  that  called  "  Cuckoo  ! "  and  fleeted. 

"  Why  all  day  is  your  name  by  yourself,  vain  bird, 
Repeated  and  still  repeated  ?  " 

" Then  "Cuckoo!  Cuck!  Cuck!  Cuck-oo !"  he  called, 
And  he  laughed  and  he  chuckled  cheerily  ; 

"  Your  hearts  they  run  dry  and  your  heads  grow  bald, 
But  I  come  back  with  April  yearly. 

"  I  come  in  the  month  that  is  sweet,  so  sweet, 
Though  its  sweetness  be  frail  and  fickle, 

In  the  season  when  shower  and  sunshine  meet, 
And  you  reck  not  of  autumn's  sickle. 

"  I  flout  at  the  April  loves  of  men 

And  the  kisses  of  trustful  maidens ; 
And  then  I  call '  Cuckoo  ! '  again,  again, 

With  a  jeering  and  jocund  cadence. 

"  When  the  hawthorn  blows  and  the  yaffle  mates, 

I  sing  and  am  silent  never  ; 
Just  as  love  of  itself  in  the  May-time  prates, 

As  though  it  will  last  for  ever ! 


"  And  in  June,  ere  I  go,  I  double  the  note, 

As  I  flit  from  cover  to  cover : 
Are  not  vows,  at  the  last,  repeated  by  rote 

By  fading  and  fleeting  lover  ?  " 

A  tear  trickled  down  my  true  love's  cheek 

At  the  words  of  the  mocking  rover ; 
She  clung  to  my  side,  but  she  did  not  speak, 

And  I  kissed  her  over  and  over. 

And  while  she  leaned  on  my  heart  as  though 

Her  love  in  its  depths  was  rooting, 
There  rose  from  the  thicket  behind  us,  slow, 

Oh  such  a  silvery  fluting ! 

When  the  long  smooth  note,  as  it  seemed,  must  break, 

It  fell  in  a  swift  sweet  treble, 
Like  the  sound  that  is  made  when  a  stream  from  a  lake 

Gurgles  o'er  stone  and  pebble. 

And  I  cried,  "  O  nightingale  !  tell  me  true, 

Is  your  music  rapture  or  weeping  ? 
And  why  do  you  sing  the  whole  night  through, 

When  the  rest  of  the  world  is  sleeping  ?  " 

Then  it  fluted  :  "  My  notes  are  of  love's  pure  strain, 

And  could  there  be  descant  fitter  ? 
For  why  do  you  sever  joy  and  pain, 

Since  love  is  both  sweet  and  bitter  ? 

"  My  song  now  wails  of  the  sighs,  the  tears, 
The  long  absence  that  makes  love  languish ; 

Then  thrills  with  its  fluttering  hopes  and  fears, 
Its  rapture, — again  its  anguish. 
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"  And  why  should  my  notes  be  hushed  at  night  ? 

Why  sing  in  the  sunlight  only  ? 
Love  loves  when  'tis  dark,  as  when  'tis  bright, 

Nor  ceaseth  because  'tis  lonely." 

My  love  looked  up  with  a  happy  smile, 
(For  a  moment  the  woods  were  soundless) 

The  smile  of  a  heart  that  knows  no  guile, 
And  whose  trust  is  deep  and  boundless. 

And  as  I  smiled  that  her  smile  betrayed 

The  fulness  of  love's  surrender, 
Came  a  note  from  the  heart  of  the  forest  shade, 

O  so  soft,  and  smooth,  and  tender ! 

'Twas  but  one  note,  and  it  seemed  to  brood 

On  its  own  sufficing  sweetness  ; 
That  cooed,  and  cooed,  and  again  but  cooed 

In  a  round,  self-same  completeness. 

Then  I  said,  "  There  is,  ringdove,  endless  bliss 
In  the  sound  that  you  keep  renewing : 

But  have  you  no  other  note  than  this, 
And  why  are  you  always  cooing  ?  " 

The  ringdove  answered  :  "  I  too  descant 
Of  love  as  the  woods  keep  closing ; 

Not  of  springtime  loves  that  exult  and  pant, 
But  of  harvest  love  reposing. 


"  If  I  coo  all  day  on  the  self-same  bough, 
While  the  noisy  popinjay  ranges, 

'Tis  that  love  which  is  mellow  keeps  its  vow, 
And  callow  love  shifts  and  changes. 
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"  When  summer  shall  silence  the  merle's  loud  throat 
And  the  nightingale's  sweet  sad  singing, 

You  still  will  hear  my  contented  note, 
On  the  branch  where  I  now  am  clinging. 

"  For  the  rapture  of  fancy  surely  wanes, 

And  anguish  is  lulled  by  reason ; 
But  the  tender  note  of  the  heart  remains 

Through  all  changes  of  leaf  and  season." 

Then  we  plunged  in  the  forest,  my  love  and  I, 
In  the  forest  plunged  deeper  and  deeper, 

Till  none  could  behold  us  save  only  the  sky, 
Through  a  trellis  of  branch  and  creeper. 

And  we  paired  and  nested  away  from  sight 

In  a  bower  of  woodbine  pearly ; 
And  she  broods  on  our  love  from  morn  to  night, 

And  I  sing  to  her  late  and  early. 

Nor  till  death  shall  have  stripped  our  lives  as  bare 

As  the  forest  in  wintry  weather, 
Will  the  world  find  the  nest  in  the  covert  where 

We  dwelt,  loved,  and  sang  together. 

ALFRED  AUSTIN 
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ASPIRATIONS 

O  FOE  the  poet's  voice  and  song — 

Piercing,  yet  sweet  and  clear, 
Rich  as  the  cushat's  note,  yet  strong 

To  reach  the  great  world's  ear. 

O  for  the  visions  that  abide 

Within  the  poet's  mind, 
The  thoughts  that  through  his  bosom  glide 

Leaving  strange  joy  behind ! 

O  for  the  fruit — immortal  fruit 

Soiled  by  no  earthly  leav'n, 
Not  fame  alone,  nor  vain  repute, 

But  something  caught  from  heav'n— - 

Assurance  that  my  strain  has  cheered 

One  soul,  if  only  one, 
And  shed  on  the  dark  path  it  feared 

A  passing  glimpse  of  sun ! 

MACKENZIE  BELL 
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MORNING  THOUGHTS 

SWEET-VOICED  songsters  softly  singing 

Tell  me  of  a  day  begun, 
Its  appointed  portion  bringing 

Of  the  duty  to  be  done. 

Last  day's  deeds  are  gone  for  ever, — 
Seems  it  not  most  passing  strange 

Their  results  remain,  and  never 
Can  be  touched  by  time  or  change  ? 

Like  a  child,  his  pebble  throwing 
From  the  streamlet's  sedgy  marge, 

Marking  not  the  ripples  growing 
Though  they  one  by  one  enlarge — 

So,  with  influence  still  increasing, 
Widening  o'er  Life's  mystic  sea, 

Man  deals  out  his  actions,— ceasing 
Only  with  Eternity. 

Many  yesterday,  unthinking, 

Chose  the  road  which  leads  to  night,— 

While  a  few,  with  souls  unshrinking, 
Chose  the  pathway  of  the  light. 

Thus  I  muse  with  deep  emotion 
Whilst  the  moments  melt  away — 

Muse  upon  the  boundless  ocean 
Of  the  issues  of  to-day. 

MACKENZIE  BELL 
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WILD  ROSES   AND   SNOW 

(BASSES-PYRENEES) 

How  sweet  the  sight  of  roses 

In  English  lanes  of  June, 
When  every  flower  uncloses 

To  meet  the  kiss  of  noon. 

How  strange  the  sight  of  roses- 
Roses  both  sweet  and  wild — 

Seen  where  a  valley  closes 

'Mid  mountain  heights  up-piled. 

Upon  whose  sides  remaining 

Is  strewn  the  purest  snow, 
By  its  chill  power  restraining 

The  tide  of  Spring's  soft  glow. 

Yet  God  who  gave  the  pureness 

To  yon  fair  mountain  snow, 
Gives  also  the  secureness 

Whereby  these  roses  blow. 

MACKENZIE  BELL 


I  MY  OLD   FRIEND 

IT  seems  the  world  was  always  bright 
With  some  divine  unclouded  weather, 

When  we,  with  hearts  and  footsteps  light, 
By  lawn  and  river  walked  together : 
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There  was  no  talk  of  me  and  you, 
Of  theories  with  facts  to  bind  them, 

We  were  content  to  be  and  do, 

And  take  our  fortunes  as  we  find  them. 

We  spoke  no  wistful  words  of  love, 
No  hint  of  sympathy  and  dearness, 

Only  around,  beneath,  above, 
There  ran  a  swift  and  subtle  nearness. 

Each  inmost  thought  was  known  to  each 

By  some  impetuous  divination : 
We  found  no  need  of  flattering  speech, 

Content  with  silent  admiration. 

I  think  I  never  touched  your  hand, 
I  took  no  heed  efface  or  feature, 

Only,  I  thought,  on  sea  or  land 
Was  never  such  a  gracious  creature. 

It  seems  I  was  not  hard  to  please, 

Where'er  you  led  I  needs  must  follow  ; 

For  strength  you  were  my  Hercules, 
For  wit  ana  lustre  my  Apollo. 

The  years  flew  onward  ;  stroke  by  stroke 
They  clashed  from  the  impartial  steeple, 

And  we  appear  to  other  folk 
A  pair  of  ordinary  people. 

One  word,  old  friend  :  though  fortune  flies, 

If  hope  should  fail — till  death  shall  sever — 
In  one  dim  pair  of  faithful  eyes 

You  seem  as  bright,  as  brave  as  ever. 

ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON 
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THE  SHEPHERD 

THE  shepherd  is  an  ancient  man, 

His  back  is  bent,  his  foot  is  slow ; 
Although  the  heavens  he  doth  not  scan, 
He  scents  what  winds  shall  blow. 

His  face  is  like  the  pippin,  grown 

Red  ripe,  in  frosty  suns  that  shone  ; 
Tis  hard  and  wrinkled,  as  a  stone 
The  rains  have  rained  upon. 

When  tempests  sweep  the  dripping  plain, 
He  stands  unmoved  beneath  the  hedge, 
And  sees  the  columns  of  the  rain, 

The  storm-cloud's  shattered  edge. 

When  frosts  among  the  misty  farms 

Make  crisp  the  surface  of  the  loam, 
He  shivering  claps  his  creaking  arms, 
But  would  not  sit  at  home. 

Short  speech  he  hath  for  man  ana  beast ; 

Some  fifty  words  are  all  his  store. 
Why  should  his  language  be  increased  ? 
He  hath  no  need  for  more. 

There  is  no  change  he  doth  desire, 

Of  far-off  lands  he  hath  not  heard  ; 
Beside  his  wife,  before  the  fire, 
He  sits,  and  speaks  no  word. 

He  holds  no  converse  with  his  kind, 

On  birds  and  beasts  his  mind  is  bent ; 
He  knows  the  thoughts  that  stir  their  mind, 
Love,  hunger,  hate,  content. 
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Of  kings  and  wars  he  doth  not  hear, 

He  tells  the  seasons  that  have  been 
By  stricken  oaks  and  hunted  deer, 
And  strange  fowl  he  has  seen. 

In  church,  some  muttering  he  doth  make, 

Well-pleased  when  hymns  harmonious  rise, 
He  doth  not  strive  to  overtake 
The  hurrying  litanies. 

He  hears  the  music  of  the  wind, 

His  prayer  is  brief,  and  scant  his  creed ; 
The  shadow  and  what  lurks  behind, 
He  doth  not  greatly  heed. 

ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON 


THE  EARTH  AND   MAN 

A  LITTLE  sun,  a  little  rain, 

A  soft  wind  blowing  from  the  west, 

And  woods  and  fields  are  sweet  again, 

And  warmth  within  the  mountain's  breast. 

So  simple  is  the  earth  we  tread, 

So  quick  with  love  and  life  her  frame, 
Ten  thousand  years  have  dawned  and  fled, 

And  still  her  magic  is  the  same. 
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A  little  love,  a  little  trust, 

A  soft  impulse,  a  sudden  dream, 

And  life  as  dry  as  desert  dust 

Is  fresher  than  a  mountain  stream. 

So  simple  is  the  heart  of  man, 

So  ready  for  new  hope  and  joy ; 
Ten  thousand  years  since  it  began 

Have  left  it  younger  than  a  boy. 

REV.  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE 


HOME  THOUGHTS  FROM 
ABROAD 

O,  TO  be  in  England 

Now  that  April's  there, 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England 
Sees,  some  morning,  unaware, 
That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 
While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England — now ! 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 
And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows ! 
Hark,  where  my  blossom'd  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dewdrops — at  the  bent  spray's  edge — 
That's  the  wise  thrush ;  he  sings  each  song  twice  over, 
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Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture ! 
And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew, 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower 
—Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower ! 

ROBERT  BROWNING 


THE  FLOWER'S  NAME 

HERE'S  the  garden  she  walked  across, 

Arm  in  my  arm,  such  a  short  while  since  : 
Hark,  now  I  push  its  wicket,  the  moss 

Hinders  the  hinges  and  makes  them  wince ! 
She  must  have  reached  this  shrub  ere  she  turned, 

As  back  with  that  murmur  the  wicket  swung ; 
For  she  laid  the  poor  snail  my  chance  foot  spurned, 

To  feed  and  forget  it  the  leaves  among. 

Down  this  side  of  the  gravel-walk 

She  went  while  her  robeVedge  brushed  the  box  • 
And  here  she  paused  in  her  gracious  talk 

To  point  me  a  moth  on  the  milk-white  phlox. 
Roses,  ranged  in  valiant  row, 

I  will  never  think  that  she  passed  you  by ! 
She  loves  you,  noble  roses,  I  know ; 

But  yonder,  see,  where  the  rock-plants  lie 
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This  flower  she  stopped  at,  finger  on  lip, 

Stooped  over,  in  doubt,  as  settling  its  claim ; 
Till  she  gave  me,  with  pride  to  make  no  slip, 

Its  soft  meandering  Spanish  name. 
What  a  name  !  was  it  love,  or  praise  ? 

Speech  half-asleep,  or  song  half-awake  ? 
I  must  learn  Spanish,  one  of  these  days, 

Only  for  that  slow  sweet  name's  sake. 

Roses,  if  I  live  and  do  well, 

I  may  bring  her,  one  of  these  days, 
To  fix  you  fast  with  as  fine  a  spell, 

Fit  you  each  with  his  Spanish  phrase ! 
But  do  not  detain  me  now ;  for  she  lingers 

There,  like  sunshine  over  the  ground. 
And  ever  I  see  her  soft  white  fingers 

Searching  after  the  bud  she  found. 

Flower,  you  Spaniard,  look  that  you  grow  not, 

Stay  as  you  are  and  be  loved  for  ever ! 
But,  if  I  kiss  you  'tis  that  you  blow  not, 

Mind,  the  shut  pink  mouth  opens  never  ! 
For  while  thus  it  pouts,  her  fingers  wrestle, 

Twinkling  the  audacious  leaves  between, 
Till  round  they  turn  and  down  they  nestle — 

Is  not  the  dear  mark  still  to  be  seen  ? 

Where  I  find  her  not,  beauties  vanish ; 

Whither  I  follow  her,  beauties  flee ; 
Is  there  no  method  to  tell  her  in  Spanish 

June's  twice  June  since  she  breathed  it  with  me, 
Come,  bud,  show  me  the  least  of  her  traces, 

Treasure  my  lady's  lightest  foot-fall 
—Ah,  you  may  flout  and  turn  up  your  faces — 

Roses,  you  are  not  so  fair  after  all ! 

ROBERT  BROWNING 
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"THE  HUMAN   SPIRITS" 

THE  human  spirits  saw  I  on  a  day, 
Sitting  and  looking  each  a  different  way  ; 
And  hardly  tasking,  subtly  questioning, 
Another  spirit  went  around  the  ring 
To  each  and  each  :  and  as  he  ceased  his  say, 
Each  after  each,  I  heard  them  singly  sing, 
Some  querulously  high,  some  softly,  sadly  low, 
We  know  not, — what  avails  to  know  ? 
We  know  not, — wherefore  need  we  know  ? 
This  answer  gave  they  still  unto  his  suing, 
We  know  not,  let  us  do  as  we  are  doing. 

Dost  thou  not  know  that  these  things  only  seem  ?— 

I  know  not,  let  me  dream  my  dream. 

Are  dust  and  ashes  fit  to  make  a  treasure  ? — 

I  know  not,  let  me  take  my  pleasure. 

What  shall  avail  the  knowledge  thou  hast  sought  ?— 

I  know  not,  let  me  think  my  thought. 

What  is  the  end  of  strife  ? — 

I  know  not,  let  me  live  my  life. 

How  many  days  or  e'er  thou  meanest  to  move  ? — 

I  know  not,  let  me  love  my  love. 

Were  not  things  eld  once  new  ? — 

I  know  not,  let  me  do  as  others  do. 

And  when  the  rest  were  over  past, 

I  know  not,  I  will  do  my  duty,  said  the  last. 

Thy  duty  do  ?  rejoined  the  voice, 

Ah  do  it,  do  it,  and  rejoice  ; 

But  shalt  thou  then,  when  all  is  done, 

Enjoy  a  love,  embrace  a  beauty 

Like  these,  that  may  be  seen  and  won 
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In  life,  whose  course  will  then  be  run  ; — 
Or  wilt  thou  be  where  there  is  none  ? — 
I  know  not,  I  will  do  my  duty. 

And  taking  up  the  word  around,  above,  below, 

Some  querulously  high,  some  softly,  sadly  low, 

We  know  not,  sang  they,  nor  ever  need  we  know  . 

We  know  not,  sang  they,  what  avails  to  know  ? 

Whereat  the  questioning  spirit,  some  short  space, 

Though  unabashed,  stood  quiet  in  his  place. 

But  as  the  echoing  chorus  died  away 

And  to  their  dreams  the  rest  returned  apace, 

By  the  one  spirit  I  saw  him  kneeling  low, 

And  in  a  silvery  whisper  heard  him  say : 

Truly,  thou  know'st  not,  and  thou  need'st  not  know ; 

Hope  only,  hope  thou,  and  believe  alway  ; 

I  also  know  not,  and  I  need  not  know, 

Only  with  questioning  pass  I  to  and  fro, 

Perplexing  these  that  sleep,  and  in  their  folly 

Imbreeding  doubt  and  sceptic  melancholy  ; 

Till  that  their  dreams  deserting,  they  with  me 

Come  all  to  this  true  ignorance  and  thee. 

ARTHUE  HUGH  CLOUGH 
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"OH,  ASK  NOT  WHAT  IS  LOVE, 
SHE   SAID" 

OH,  ask  not  what  is  love,  she  said, 

Or  ask  it  not  of  me ; 
Or  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  head, 

Or  if  at  all  it  be. 

Oh,  ask  ib  not,  she  said,  she  said, 
Thou  winn'st  not  word  from  me ! 

Oh,  silent  as  the  long  long  dead, 
I,  lady,  learn  of  thee. 

I  ask, — thou  speakest  not, — and  still 

I  ask,  and  look  to  thee  ; 
And  lo,  without  or  with  a  will, 

The  answer  is  in  me. 

Without  thy  will  it  came  to  me  ? 

Ah,  with  it  let  it  stay ; 
Ah,  with  it,  yes,  abide  in  me, 

Not  only  for  to-day ! 


Thou  claim'st  it  ?  nay,  the  deed  is  done  ; 

Ah,  leave  it  with  thy  leave ; 
And  then  a  thousand  loves  for  one 

Shalt  day  on  day  receive. 

ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH 
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A  WOMAN'S   PROTEST 

LIGHT  words  they  were,  and  lightly,  falsely  said ; 
She  heard  them,  and  she  started, — and  she  rose, 
As  in  the  act  to  speak ;  the  sudden  thought 
And  unconsidered  impulse  led  her  on. 
In  act  to  speak  she  rose,  but  with  the  sense 
Of  all  the  eyes  of  that  mixed  company 
Now  suddenly  turned  upon  her,  some  with  age 
Hardened  and  dulled,  some  cold  and  critical ; 
Some  in  whom  vapours  of  their  own  conceit, 
As  most  malarious  mists  the  heavenly  stars, 
Still  blotted  out  their  good,  the  best  at  best 
By  frivolous  laugh  and  prate  conventional 
All  too  untuned  for  all  she  thought  to  say — 
With  such  a  thought  the  mantling  blood  to  her  cheek 
Flushed  up,  and  o^erflushed  itself;  blank  night  her  soul 
Made  dark,  and  in  her  all  her  purpose  swooned. 
She  stood  as  if  for  sinking.     Yet  anon 
With  recollections  clear,  august,  sublime, 
Of  God's  great  truth,  and  right  immutable, 
Which,  as  obedient  vassals,  to  her  mind 
Came  summoned  of  her  will,  in  self-negation 
Quelling  her  troublous  earthy  consciousness, 
She  queened  it  o'er  her  weakness.     At  the  spell 
Back  rolled  the  ruddy  tide,  and  leaves  her  cheek 
Paler  than  erst,  and  yet  not  ebbs  so  far 
But  that  one  pulse  of  one  indignant  thought 
Might  hurry  it  hither  in  flood.     So  as  she  stood 
She  spoke.     God  in  her  spoke,  and  made  her  heard. 

ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH 
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« WITH  GRACEFUL  SEAT  AND 
SKILFUL   HAND" 

WITH  graceful  seat  and  skilful  hand. 

Upon  the  fiery  steed, 
Prompt  at  a  moment  to  command, 

As  fittest,  or  concede. 

O  Lady !  happy  he  whose  will 

Shall  manliest  homage  pay 
To  that  which  yielding  ever,  still 

Shall  in  its  yielding  sway  : 

Yea,  happy  he,  whose  willing  soul 

In  perfect  love  combined 
With  mine  shall  form  one  perfect  whole, 

One  happy  heart  and  mind ! 

Fair,  fair  in  fleeting  steed  to  see, 
Boon  nature's  child,  nor  less, 

In  gorgeous  rooms,  serene  and  free, 
Midst  etiquette  and  dress ! 

Thrice  happy  who,  amidst  the  form 

And  folly  that  must  be, 
Existence  fresh,  and  true,  and  warm, 

Shall,  Lady,  own  in  thee ! 

Such  dreams,  in  gay  saloon,  of  days 
That  shall  be,  'midst  the  dance 

And  music,  while  I  hear  and  gaze, 
My  silent  soul  entrance. 
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As  here  the  harp  thy  fingers  wake 

No  sounds  melodious,  he 
To  thy  soul's  touch  shall  music  make, 

And  his  enstrengthen  thee. 

The  notes,  diverse  in  time  and  tone, 
The  hearts  shall  image  true, 

That  still,  in  some  sweet  ways  unknown, 
Their  harmonies  renew. 

The  mazy  dance,  an  emblem  meet, 
Shall  changeful  life  portray, 

Whose  changes  all  love's  music  sweet 
Expressively  obey. 

Then  shall  to  waltz,  though  unexiled, 
And  polka  sometimes  heard, 

To  songs,  capricious,  wayward,  wild, 
Be  other  strains  preferred. 

The  heart  that  midst  the  petty  strife, 
Whose  ferment,  day  by  day, 

To  strange  realities  of  life 
Converts  its  trifling  play, — 

The  heart  that  here  pursued  the  right, 

Shall  then,  in  freer  air, 
Expand  its  wings,  and  drink  the  light 

Of  life  and  reason  there : 

And  quickening  truth  and  living  law, 

And  large  affections  clear, 
Shall  it  to  heights  on  heights  updraw, 

To  holiest  hope  and  fear. 
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— Ah,  moralising  premature  ! 

And  yet  words  half-supprest 
May  find  some  secret  thoughts  ensure 

Acceptance  half-confest. 

Full  oft  concealed  high  meanings  work  ; 

And,  scorning  observation, 
In  gay  unthinking  guise  will  lurk 

A  saintly  aspiration ; 

No  sickly  thing  to  sit  and  sun 

Its  puny  worth,  to  pause 
And  list,  ere  half  the  deed  be  done, 

Its  echo — self-applause. 

No  idler,  who  its  kindly  cares 

To  every  gossip  mentions, 
And  at  its  breast  a  posy  wears 

Of  laudable  inventions. 

As  of  itself,  of  others  so 

Unrecognised,  to  seek 
Its  aim  content,  and  in  the  flow 

Of  life  and  spirits  meek. 

ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH 
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SATAN'S   SONG 

O  WILD  world  ! — circling  through  seons  untold, — 
'Mid  fires  of  sunrise  and  sunset, — through  flashes  of 

silver  and  gold, — 

Grain  of  dust  in  a  storm, — atom  of  sand  by  the  sea, — 
What  is  your  worth,  O  world,  to  the  Angels  of  God 

and  me ! 

O  wild  world  !  Mote  in  a  burning  ray 

Flung  from  the  spherical  Heavens  millions  of  spaces 

away — 

Sink  in  the  ether  or  soar !  Live  with  the  planets  or  die ! — 
What  should  I  care  for  your  fate,  who  am  one  with  the 

Infinite  Sky ! 

MARIE  COEELLI 


AFTER  THE   STORM 

I  HEARD  the  ocean  calling  on  the  beach, 
I  saw  the  line  of  broken  waters  sweep 

In  angry  clamour  where  the  black  rocks  reach 
Their  fangs  upon  the  deep. 

Far  up  the  beach  the  wild  sea  spume  was  thrown, 
Black  water  baring  its  long  arms  of  snow  ; 

Where  twisted  shells  sing  in  a  mystic  tone 
The  secret  things  they  know. 
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And  ever  as  the  tumult  of  the  seas 

Swept  to  the  land  with  never  ceasing  roar, 

There  echoed  in  the  bosom  of  the  trees 
The  moaning  of  the  shore. 

And  as  the  faint  winds  blowing  thyme  and  musk, 
Crept  from  the  waiting  woodlands  near  and  far, 

Through  the  pale  vapour  of  the  gathering  dusk, 
Gilmmered  the  evening  star. 

W.  CUTHBERTSON 


SPRING 

A  RONDEL 

MORE  soft  than  the  whispers  over  the  wheat 
When  the  Autumn  breeze  is  sighing, 

Is  the  song  of  the  blackbird  piping  sweet, 
As  the  fresh  Spring  day  is  dying. 

When  Nature  comes  from  her  long  retreat, 
The  vernal  showers  are  flying ; 

More  soft  than  the  whispers  over  the  wheat 
As  the  Autumn  breeze  is  sighing. 

The  reapers  sing  with  their  sheaves  to  greet 

The  golden  Autumn  lying, 
But  the  song  that  lightened  the  sower's  feet, 

Was  a  promise  of  life  undying ; 
More  soft  than  the  whispers  over  the  wheat 

As  the  Autumn  breeze  is  sighing. 

W.  CUTHBERTSON 
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FAIRY  FOLK 

WHEN  the  world  is  asleep  and  the  woods  are  still. 

And  the  lime  trees  gently  quiver ; 
When  the  moon  climbs  over  the  distant  hill, 

And  silvers  the  rippling  river. 

When  the  bat  pursues  his  winking  flight 

Through  the  mystic  moonlight  coolness ; 

And  the  dewy  heart  of  the  fragrant  night 
Is  sweet  with  a  blossomed  fullness. 

When  the  rich  laburnum's  tresses  droop 

In  gold  o'er  the  sleeping  roses, 
Where  the  pathway  winds,  the  lilies  stoop, 

And  the  marguerite  reposes. 

Then  the  fairies  come  from  their  haunts  and  swing 
With  the  wood  gnomes  in  their  pleasure, 

With  dainty  steps  they  form  a  ring, 

And  quaint  is  their  graceful  measure. 

And  under  the  moon  of  the  summer  night, 
Where  the  dew-drops  brightly  glisten — 

And  sparkle  in  the  tender  light, 
The  winds  are  hushed  to  listen. 

The  glow-worm  trims  his  dainty  lamp, 
Where  the  shadows  deep  are  sleeping, 

And  the  lady  fern  and  the  mosses  damp 
Over  the  brook  are  peeping. 

When  the  day  star  over  the  forest  gleams, 
And  the  dawn  is  on  the  mountain ; 

No  sound  is  heard  in  that  land  of  dreams, 
Save  the  murmur  of  the  fountain. 
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For  the  fairy  folk  have  fallen  asleep 
In  the  foxglove's  drowsy  chalice, 

And  the  fairy  queen  finds  slumber  deep 
In  the  poppy's  scarlet  palace. 

And  if  ever  you  chance  by  a  fairy  glade, 
Where  the  grass  is  smooth  and  level, 

You  may  see  the  rings  in  the  forest  shade, 
Where  the  fairies  held  their  revel. 

W.  CUTHBERTSON 


THE  CHARWOMAN 

GRIM  penury  and  want  had  limned  her  face, 
Her  hands  were  hardened  with  unceasing  toil, 
Her  mein  abject,  as  if  the  very  soil 
Had  touched  her  soul  and  left  its  sordid  trace  ; 
And  yet  I  marked  the  chastened  tender  grace 
Of  gentle  Womanhood,  the  mute  appeal 
Of  eyes  long  used  to  look  if  there  might  steal 
A  moment's  pity  in  the  world's  swift  race. 
Beyond  the  haunting  shadow  in  her  eyes, 
That  seemed  to  speak  of  few  brief  years  to  run, 
When  friendless  and  alone  she  nears  her  rest, 
With  tired  hands  gently  folded  on  her  breast, 
I  seem  to  see  her  as  she  meekly  sighs — 
Her  head  in  reverence  bent — "  Thy  will  be  done.1 

W.  CUTHBERTSON 
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MORAG 

THE  deer  seeks  his  bride  by  the  moor  and  the  mountain, 
The  cormorant  flies  with  his  mate  by  the  sea ; 

The  moon  kisses  softly  the  wave  of  the  fountain, 
But  my  Morag  comes  only  in  memory  to  me. 

The  tide  on  the  shore  is  a  requiem  pealing, 
And  sadly  the  wind  whistles  over  the  lea. 

And  dark  is  the  shadow  that's  over  the  sheiling, 
For  my  Morag  comes  only  in  memory  to  me. 

When  over  the  sea  comes  the  light  of  the  morrow, 
When  cool  are  the  shadows  on  tarn  and  on  tree, 

With  tears  on  my  pillow  I  wake  to  my  sorrow, 
For  my  Morag  comes  only  in  memory  to  me. 

Oh,  love  in  the  land  that  knows  nothing  of  sadness, 
When  the  gravels  awful  gloom  in  the  morning  shall 
flee; 

I  shall  tread  there  alone,  and  awake  in  my  gladness, 
And  welcome  the  morn,  that  brings  Morag  to  me, 

W.  CUTHBERTSON 
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THE   BALLAD   OF 
JEAN  RENAUD 

SHE  looked  oot  ower  the  castle  wsC 

And  saw  her  son  Renaud  come  hame ; 

Sair  had  the  battle  gaen  I  trow, 

For  through  the  yett  fu'  slow  he  came. 

"  Rejoice,  my  son  Renaud,  rejoice, 
Thy  lady's  borne  to  thee  a  son  ; " 

"  Nor  wife  nor  wean  can  comfort  me, 
For  I  intil  my  bed  maun  won." 

"  Oh,  spread  the  lily  sheets,  for  me, 

My  bed  mak'  narrow,  mither  dear;" 

Ere  midnight  cam1,  the  brave  Renaud 
Lay  cauld  in  death  upon  his  bier. 

"  Noo  tell  to  me,  my  mither  dear, 

Wha  is't  that  moans  and  greets  fu'  sair  ?  " 

"  Tis  your  wee  page  laments  as  lost 
A  gowden  dish  that  was  his  care." 

"  Noo  tell  to  me,  my  mither  dear, 

Wha  is't  that  knocks  in  my  man's  room  ?  " 
"  My  bonnie  dawtie,  whist  ye  than, 

They  mend  the  floor  that's  broken  doon." 

"  Noo  tell  to  me,  my  mither  dear, 

What  means  the  bell  that  tolls  sae  slow  ?  " 
"They  ring  it,  for  they Ve  pitten  aff 

The  kirkin  o'  your  bairn,  my  jo." 
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"  Noo  tell  to  me,  my  mither  dear, 

Wha  is't  that  sings  sae  drearilie  ?  " 

"  Some  clipmalabors  roon'  the  house 
Lament  their  luve  fu'  wearilie." 

"  Noo  tell  to  me,  my  mither  dear, 

What  goon  sail  I  put  on  this  day  ?  " 

"  Tak'  white,  tak'  grey,  tak'  black,  my  bairn, 
Aiblins  the  black  is  best,  perfay." 

f<  Noo  tell  to  me,  my  mither  dear, 

Hoo  is't  that  black  is  best,  perfay  ? " 

"  A'  mithers  mind  o'  guid  Saint  Maur, 
An'  wear  his  claith  upon  this  day." 

u  Noo  tell  to  me,  my  mither  dear, 

And  sail  I  to  the  Mass  this  day  ?  " 

w  A  weel  a  wat,  wait  till  the  morn, 
An'  to  the  Mass  ye  then  sail  gae." 

She^s  taen  her  ways  doon  to  the  strath, 
The  weans  hae  cryit  they  hae  seen 

The  dowie  wife  o'  that  deid  lord 

They  buried  in  the  kirk  yestreen. 

She's  vvond  her  way  to  the  lone  Chapel, 

And  holy  water  at  the  door 
They've  gien  to  her,  and  there  she  sees 

A  tomb  she  never  saw  before. 

"  Noo  tell  to  me,  my  mither  dear, 

Wha's  is  the  mighty  tomb  I  see  ? " 

"  I  canna  hide  it  frae  ye  mair — 

It  is  your  man's  !  Ah,  wae  is  me ! " 
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"  Renaud,  Renaud,  my  luve  Renaud ! 

An'  are  ye  deid,  my  luve  Renaud  ? 
Renaud,  Renaud,  my  luve  Renaud  1 

An'  are  ye  deid,  my  luve  Renaud  ? 

"  Oh,  open  earth  an'  let  me  lie 

Beside  the  form  o'  my  beloved  ! " 

The  earth  has  opened,  an'  the  grave 

Has  joined  forever  those  that  loved. 

W.  CUTHBERTSON 


BESIDE   THE  RIVER 

BESIDE  the  river  where  it  dreams  away 
In  sombre  stillness  like  a  god  asleep, 
My  lady  found  me,  and  the  warm  June  day 

Was  full  of  new  delight ;  I  ceased  to  sweep 

For  hidden  treasure,  and  the  placid  way 

Drifted  untroubled,  save  where  softly  creep 
The  yellow  water-lilies'  garlands  gay : 

And  through  my  frame  I  felt  my  pulses  leap. 

I  knew  the  courage  hope  allies  to  pride, 

And  told  my  tale,  and  in  the  golden  noon 
The  faint  air  paused  to  listen,  ere  it  found 

The  smile  it  made  upon  the  sleeping  tide ; 

With  happy  eyes  I  claimed  a  gracious  boon, 
And  in  Love's  Kingdom  stood  a  king  new  crowned. 

W.  CUTHBERTSON 
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A  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  OLD 
SCHOOL 

HE  lived  in  that  past  Georgian  day, 
When  men  were  less  inclined  to  say 
That  "  Time  is  Gold,'1  and  overlay 

With  toil  their  pleasure  ; 
He  held  some  land,  and  dwelt  thereon, — 
Where,  I  forget, — the  house  is  gone ; 
His  Christian  name,  I  think,  was  John, — 

His  Surname,  Leisure. 

Reynolds  has  painted  him, — a  face 
Filled  with  a  fine,  old-fashioned  grace, 
Fresh-coloured,  frank,  with  ne^er  a  trace 

Of  trouble  shaded ; 
The  eyes  are  blue,  the  hair  is  drest 
In  plainest  way, — one  hand  is  prest 
Deep  in  a  flapped  canary  vest, 

With  buds  brocaded. 

He  wears  a  brown  old  Brunswick  coat, 
With  silver  buttons, — round  his  throat, 
A  soft  cravat  ; — in  all  you  note 

An  elder  fashion, — 
A  strangeness,  which,  to  us  who  shine 
In  shapely  hats, — whose  coats  combine 
All  harmonies  of  hue  and  line, 

Inspires  compassion. 

He  lived  so  long  ago,  you  see ! 
Men  were  untravelled  then,  but  we, 
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Like  Ariel,  post  o'er  land  and  sea 

With  careless  parting ; 
He  found  it  quite  enough  for  him 
To  smoke  his  pipe  in  "  garden  trim,"" 
And  watch,  about  the  fish-tank's  brim, 

The  swallows  darting. 

He  liked  the  well-wheel's  creaking  tongue, — 
He  liked  the  thrush  that  stopped  and  sung,— 
He  liked  the  drone  of  flies  among 

His  netted  peaches ; 
He  liked  to  watch  the  sunlight  fall 
Athwart  his  ivied  orchard  wall ; 
Or  pause  to  catch  the  cuckoo's  call 

Beyond  the  beeches. 

His  were  the  times  of  Paint  and  Patch, 
And  yet  no  Ranelagh  could  match 
The  sober  doves  that  round  his  thatch 

Spread  tails  and  sidled  ; 
He  liked  their  ruffling,  puffed  content, — 
For  him  their  drowsy  wheelings  meant 
More  than  a  Mall  of  Beaux  that  bent, 

Or  Belles  that  bridled. 

Not  that,  in  truth,  when  life  began 
He  shunned  the  flutter  of  the  fan ; 
He  too  had  maybe  "  pinked  his  man  " 

In  Beauty's  quarrel ; 
But  now  his  "  fervent  youth  "  had  flown 
Where  lost  things  go  ;  and  he  was  grown 
As  staid  and  slow-paced  as  his  own 

Old  hunter,  Sorrel. 

Yet  still  he  loved  the  chase,  and  held 
That  no  composer's  score  excelled 
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The  merry  horn,  when  Sweetlip  swelled 

Its  jovial  riot ; 

But  most  "his  measured  words  of  praise 
Caressed  the  angler's  easy  ways, — 
His  idly  meditative  days, — 

His  rustic  diet. 

Not  that  his  "  meditating  "  rose 
Beyond  a  sunny  summer  dose ; 
He  never  troubled  his  repose 

With  fruitless  prying ; 
But  held,  as  law  for  high  and  low, 
What  God  withholds  no  man  can  know, 
And  smiled  away  inquiry  so, 

Without  replying. 

We  read — alas,  how  much  we  read  ! — 
The  j  umbled  strifes  of  creed  and  creed 
With  endless  controversies  feed 

Our  groaning  tables ; 
His  books — and  they  sufficed  him — were 
Cotton's  «  Montaigne,"  "  The  Grave  "  of  Blair, 
A  "  Walton  " — much  the  worse  for  wear, 

And  "JEsop's  Fables." 

One  more,-—"  The  Bible."     Not  that  he 
Had  searched  its  page  as  deep  as  we  ; 
No  sophistries  could  make  him  see 

Its  slender  credit ; 
It  may  be  that  he  could  not  count 
The  sires  and  sons  to  Jesse's  fount, — 
He  liked  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount," — 

And  more,  he  read  it. 

Once  he  had  loved,  but  failed  to  wed, 
A  red-cheeked  lass  who  long  was  dead ; 
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His  ways  were  far  too  slow,  he  said, 

To  quite  forget  her  ; 

And  still  when  time  had  turned  him  gray, 
The  earliest  hawthorn  buds  in  May 
Would  find  his  lingering  feet  astray, 

Where  first  he  met  her. 

"  In  Ccelo  Quies  "  heads  the  stone 

On  Leisure's  grave, — now  little  known. 

A  tangle  of  wild-rose  has  grown 

So  thick  across  it ; 
The  "  Benefactions  "  still  declare 
He  left  the  clerk  an  elbow-chair, 
And  "  12  Pence  Yearly  to  Prepare 

A  Christmas  Posset." 

Lie  softly,  Leisure  !     Doubtless  you, 
With  too  serene  a  conscience  drew 
Your  easy  breath,  and  slumbered  through 

The  gravest  issue ; 
But  we,  to  whom  our  age  allows 
Scarce  space  to  wipe  our  weary  brows, 
Look  down  upon  your  narrow  house, 

Old  friend,  and  miss  you  ! 

AUSTIN  DOBSON 
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A  BALLAD   OF  THE  RANKS 

WHO  carries  the  gun  ? 

A  lad  from  over  the  Tweed. 
Then  let  him  go,  for  well  we  know 

He  comes  of  a  soldier  breed. 
So  drink  together  to  rock  and  heather, 

Out  where  the  red  deer  run, 
And  stand  aside  for  Scotland's  pride— 

The  man  that  carries  the  gun ! 

For  the  Colonel  rides  before, 

The  Major's  on  the  flank, 
The  Captains  and  the  Adjutant 

Are  in  the  foremost  rank. 
But  when  it's  '  Action  front ! ' 

And  fighting's  to  be  done, 
Come  one,  come,  all,  you  stand  or  fall 

By  the  man  who  holds  the  gun. 

Who  carries  the  gun  ? 

A  lad  from  a  Yorkshire  dale. 
Then  let  him  go,  for  well  we  know 

The  heart  that  never  will  fail. 
Here's  to  the  fire  of  Lancashire, 

And  here's  to  her  soldier  son  ! 
For  the  hard-bit  north  has  sent  him  forth — 

The  lad  that  carries  the  gun. 

Who  carries  the  gun  ? 

A  lad  from  a  Midland  shire. 
Then  let  him  go,  for  well  we  know 

He  comes  of  an  English  sire. 
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Here's  a  glass  to  a  Midland  lass, 

And  each  can  choose  the  one, 
Bat  east  and  west  we  claim  the  best 

For  the  man  that  carries  the  gun. 

Who  carries  the  gun  ? 

A  lad  from  the  hills  of  Wales. 
^Then  let  him  go,  for  well  we  know 

That  Taffy  is  hard  as  nails. 
There  are  several  IPs  in  the  place  where  he  dwells, 

And  of  w's  more  than  one, 
With  a '  Llann '  and  a '  pen,'  but  it  breeds  good  men, 

And  it's  they  who  carry  the  gun. 

Who  carries  the  gun  ? 

A  lad  from  the  windy  west, 
Then  let  him  go,  for  well  we  know 

That  he  is  one  of  the  best. 
There's  Bristol  rough,  and  Gloucester  tough, 

And  Devon  yields  to  none. 
Or  you  may  get  in  Somerset 

Your  lad  to  carry  the  gun. 

Who  carries  the  gun  ? 

A  lad  from  London  town. 
Then  let  him  go,  for  well  we  know 

The  stuff  that  never  backs  down. 
He  has  learned  to  joke  at  the  powder  smoke, 

For  he  is  the  fog-smoke's  son, 
And  his  heart  is  light  and  his  pluck  is  right — 

The  man  who  carries  the  gun. 

Who  carries  the  gun  ? 

A  lad  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 
Then  let  him  go,  for  well  we  know, 

We've  tried  him  many  a  while. 
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We've  tried  him  east,  we've  tried  him  west 

We've  tried  him  sea  and  land, 
But  the  man  to  beat  old  Erin's  best 

Has  never  yet  been  planned. 

Who  carries  the  gun  ? 

It's  you,  and  you,  and  you  ; 
So  let  us  go,  and  we  won't  say  no 

If  they  give  us  a  job  to  do. 
Here  we  stand  with  a  cross-linked  hand, 

Comrades  every  one ; 
So  one  last  cup,  and  drink  it  up 

To  the  man  whuo  carries  the  gun  ! 

For  the  Colonel  rides  before, 

The  Major's  on  the  flank, 
The  Captains  and  the  Adjutant 

Are  in  the  foremost  rank. 
And  when  it's  *  Action  front ! ' 

And  there's  fighting  to  be  done, 
Come  one,  come  all,  you  stand  or  fall 

By  the  man  who  holds  the  gun. 

SIR  A.  CONAN  DOYLE 
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A  LAY  OF  THE  LINKS 

IT'S  up  and  away  from  our  work  to-day, 

For  the  breeze  sweeps  over  the  down  ; 
And  it's  hey  for  a  game  where  the  gorse  blossoms  flame, 

And  the  bracken  is  bronzing  to  brown. 
With  the  turf  'neath  our  tread  and  the  blue  overhead, 

And  the  song  of  the  lark  in  the  whin  ; 
There's  the  flag  and  the  green,  with  the  bunkers  be 
tween — 

Now  will  you  be  over  or  in  ? 

The  doctor  may  come,  and  we'll  teach  him  to  know 

A  tee  where  no  tannin  can  lurk ; 
The  soldier  may  come,  and  we'll  promise  to  show 

Some  hazards  a  soldier  may  shirk  ; 
The  statesman  may  joke,  as  he  tops  every  stroke, 

That  at  last  he  is  high  in  his  aims ; 
And  the  clubman  will  stand  with  a  club  in  his  hand 

That  is  worth  every  club  in  St.  James. 

The  palm  and  the  leather  come  rarely  together, 

Gripping  the  driver's  haft, 
And  it's  good  to  feel  the  jar  of  the  steel 

And  the  spring  of  the  hickory  shaft. 
Why  trouble  or  seek  for  the  praise  of  a  clique  ? 

A  cleek  here  is  common  to  all ; 
And  the  lie  that  might  sting  is  a  very  small  thing 

When  compared  with  the  lie  of  the  ball. 

Come  youth  and  come  age,  from  the  study  or  stage, 
From  Bar  or  from  Bench — high  and  low  ! 

A  green  you  must  use  as  a  cure  for  the  blues — 
You  drive  them  away  as  you  go. 
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We're  outward  bound,  on  a  long,  long  round, 
And  it's  time  to  be  up  and  away  : 

If  worry  and  sorrow  come  back  with  the  morrow, 
At  least  we'll  be  happy  to-day. 

SIR  A.  CONAN  DOYLE 


SONG  TO  BEAUTY 

THE  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  morning, 

The  murmur  of  blossoming  trees, 

The  splendour  of  Autumn's  adorning, 

The  spell  of  inscrutable  seas ; 

From  these  in  the  haze  of  the  world  thou  wast  fashioned, 

Oh!  lady  of  life, 

Thou  spirit  eternal, 

Thou  mystery  rife 

With  magic  supernal, 
Thy  being  was  drawn  by  impassioned 
Desire  from  the  essence  of  these. 

Thou  art  robed  in  the  delicate  wonder 
Of  Spring,  and  the  strength  of  the  years 
Is  the  strength  of  thy  bosom,  and  under 
Thy  lashes  are  pitying  tears. 
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Before  thee  I  bow  and  I  make  supplication, 

Ah  !  glory  that  life 

In  triumph  discloses, 

Thou  mystery  rife 

With  sweet  of  the  roses, 
Despise  not  my  meek  adoration, 
Oh  !  magical  queen  of  the  spheres. 

JOHN  DRINKWATER 


FEAR 

FEAR  ?    Yes,  I  fear. 

Birth  dowered  me 

With  terror  of  the  world's  high  mystery- 

Ifear. 

The  will  omnipotent  that  fashioned  me, 
And  filled  me,  soul  and  body,  with  desire 
Untameable,  that  yearns  toward  the  stars, 
White  stars  that  laugh  upon  a  fairy  sea, 
And  gives  desire  no  recompense ;  the  will 
That  made  myself  a  secret  from  myself, 
Compelling  me  to  search,  forever  search 
Its  purpose,  till  in  the  eternal  quest 
I  reel,  and  still  majestically  weaves, 
Inscrutable  and  wholly  mute,  I  fear. 
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But  there  shall  fall 

Nor  sigh  nor  tear, 

Though  blind,  I'll  stoutly  march,  and  hold  my  fear 

In  thrall. 

In  this  doth  man's  immortal  glory  lie — 

Not  in  the  heart  untroubled  that  assails 

The  throne  of  fortune,  and  is  unafraid, 

But  in  the  soul  that  looks  not  from  its  way, 

Though  girt  about  with  peril  of  the  night 

And  pale  with  dread :  this  is  the  strength  that  stamps 

Upon  man's  brow  the  dignity  of  God, 

And  sets  him,  frail  and  scarred,  unbroken  still, 

Magnificent  in  conquest  of  the  world. 

Ah !  This  is  great 

To  fear,  yet  dare, 

To  tremble,  yet  to  bow  not  to  despair 

Or  fate. 

JOHN  DRINKWATER 


MEMORY'S   IMMORTALITIES 

I 

I  JOURNEYED  through  a  forest  on  my  way, 
Where  gloom  was  lord,  unchallenged  of  the  day, 
All  beauty  there  was  desolation's  prey, 
And  heavy  odours  of  green  death  arose 
From  branch  and  blossom  fallen  to  decay ; 
No  life  was  there,  yet  was  there  no  repose. 
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At  length  I  came  upon  a  little  place 
Where  ruin  parted  ;  there  the  sun  did  lace 
The  slender  cups  of  lilies  and  the  grace 
Of  purple  bells  with  stars  and  lines  of  gold  ; 
There  I  beheld  great  calm  upon  the  face 
Of  radiant  life,  and  beauties  manifold. 

Twas  but  a  moment  on  the  way ;  again 
I  travelled  on  far  through  the  gloom,  but  when 
I  came  once  more  upon  the  world  of  men, 
That  journey  was  remembered  by  the  gleam 
Of  loveliness  that  shone  a  moment,  then 
Was  gone.    The  forest  faded  as  a  dream. 

II 

I  toiled  with  men  to  whom  the  crown  of  things 
Was  getting  wealth,  to  whom  the  voice  that  sings 
Pity  and  love  was  mute  ;  the  whisperings 
Of  God  they  heard  not,  they  were  wholly  thrall 
To  cunning  and  deceit,  and  greed  that  brings 
Unrest  of  mind ;  peace  knew  they  not  at  all. 

Long  years  I  watched  the  grievous  ill  they  wrought, 
Saw  truth  denied,  and  beauty  daily  brought 
To  potent  shame,  and  honour  sold  and  bought. 
Yet  now  a  cherished  memory  are  those  years 
For  some  few  noble  men,  who  ever  sought 
Life's  holiness.     Forgotten  are  the  tears. 

JOHN  DRINKWATER 
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JUNE  DANCE 

'TWAS  when  the  chestnut-cones  were  ripe, 
Pink  flushed  and  eyed  with  ebony, 
And  young  oak-apples  lovingly 
Clung  to  their  stems,  with  rosy  stripe 
Traced  on  their  amber,  cunning  wise ; 
The  low  wind  kissed  the  lilac  bloom 
To  faintest  stir  of  glad  surprise, 
Then  fickle  turned  him  to  the  broom, 
Nor  scorned  the  nettle  thrusting  up 
Among  the  globed  buds  of  may, 
And  swung  the  bluebelPs  waxen  cup 
To  rhythmic  dream. 

It  was  a  day 

When  blossom  of  peach  and  pearled  plum 
Of  blossoming  season  made  an  end, 
And  spent  in  prodigal  kind  the  sum 
Of  their  petalled  pride,  as  only  spend 
The  pure  of  the  world  their  beneficence 
Of  beauty,  nor  reckon  of  recompense. 


Twos  such  a  day  at  the  birth  of  June, 

When  the  earth  was  hushed  with  the  hush  of  noon, 

And  the  leaves  all  danced  to  a  dreamy  tune 

In  the  sun,  that  had  brought  all  else  to  swoon 

In  the  perfect  rest  of  a  perfect  noon, 

That  they  passed,  a  throng 

Of  toilers,  whose  eyes 

Were  dim  with  toiling — passed  along 

By  a  path  that  lies 

Between  the  city  of  mean  emprise, 
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And  a  forest  set  in  mellow  lands, 
Far  out  from  the  city  of  tired  hands. 

Meanly  clad,  with  limbs  o'erworn, 
They  came  unto  the  forest's  rim, 
From  open  fields  of  sun-drenched  corn- 
Green  tender  blades — 
They  passed  into  its  cloisters  dim, 
Tall  men,  and  maids 
Deep-bosomed,  meet  for  brimming  meed 
Of  life's  delight  and  passion's  glow, 
Yet  pale  and  troubled  of  a  creed 
Dinned  out  by  men  who  nothing  know 
Of  joy's  exceeding  righteousness. 
Adown  the  silent  glades  they  stept, 
Till,  thrall  to  very  weariness, 
They  laid  them  on  soft  green,  and  slept. 

Beneath  cool  clustered  branch  and  bloom, 
Rich  set  with  stars  of  amethyst, 
Sun  spangles  straying  through  the  gloom, 
They  slept ;  the  lush  young  bracken  kissed 
The  weary  brows.    Ah  !  pitiful. 
Beside  the  forest  calm  to  see 
The  souls  a  world  unbountiful 
Hath  gathered  in  to  misery. 

Tall  men,  deep-bosomed  maids  were  they, 
As  who  should  face  the  world,  and  run 
Fleet-footed  down  the  laughing  way, 
Brow  bared,  set  fearless  to  the  sun, 
But  broken  was  the  spirit's  wing, 
And  all  tranquillity  had  fled, 
From  faces  pale  with  travailing, 
And  sullen  dread. 
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So  in  the  sweet  June-tide  they  slept, 

Nor  any  dream  of  healing  deep 

Stole  over  them  ;  heart-sick  they  kept 

A  troubled  sleep, 

Stretched  out  along  the  forest  aisles, 

Poor  derelicts,  of  Lethe  fain, 

Worn  spirits,  wooing  quiet  smiles 

Of  peace  as  humble  guerdon  for  unquiet  hours  of  pain. 

The  stems  each  had  a  little  shadow, 

In  the  early  afternoon, 

When  the  toilers  first  were  lured, 

By  a  music  long  immured 

In  the  ancient  silences 

Of  the  forest  mysteries, 

To  the  dreaming  dance  of  June. 

One  by  one  they  woke,  their  faces 
Still  with  some  new  wonder, 
As  when  in  quiet  shadowy  places 
WandVing  hands  may  move  asunder 
Knitted  foliage,  and  intrude 
On  th1  ancestral  solitude 
Of  some  untutored  forest  thing, — 
Nought  of  doubt  or  fear  they  bring, 
But  just  a  strange  new  wonder. 

So  now  the  toilers  woke.     No  thought 

Of  the  old-time  trouble  came 

Over  them,  the  lines  deep  wrought  • 

On  their  brows  by  days  of  shame 

Vanished,  as  upon  their  ears 

Fell  a  music  very  low, 

Sweet  with  yearning  of  the  years, 

Burdened  with  the  rapturous  flow 
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Of  a  garnered  ecstasy 
Gathered  from  the  deeps  of  pain, 
Music  vaster  than  the  sea, 
Softer  than  the  rain. 

Then  they  rose — the  music  seemed 
But  a  little  way  ahead, 
And  unquestioning  they  deemed 
It  was  meet  to  follow.     Red 
And  gold  and  opal  flashed  the  noon 
.On  lichened  trunk.     Their  raiment  mean 
Grew  heavy  in  the  dance  of  June, 
And  man  and  maid  among  the  green 
Unburdened  them,  and  stood  revealed 
In  clean  unblushing  loveliness, 
Clear  glowing  limbs,  all  supple,  steeled 
And  shining ;  many  a  streaming  tress 
Slipped  beautiful  o'er  breast  and  knee. 
None  spake,  none  thought  of  any  sin, 
Exultant,  pure  in  passion,  free 
As  captives  bidden  to  begin 
New  being.     Sweet  the  music  called, 
Promising  immortal  boon, 
Swift  they  set  their  feet,  enthralled, 
To  the  dreaming  dance  of  June. 

They  passed  into  the  forest's  heart, 

Where  the  shadows  thickened, 

Soul  and  trembling  body  thrilled 

With  a  joy  new  quickened. 

"Twas  as  though  from  early  days 

Their  familiars 

Had  been  the  words  of  worship  of  the  tranced  woodland 

ways, 
And  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  stars. 
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Keeping  perfect  measure 
To  the  music's  chime, 
Reaping  all  the  treasure 
Of  the  summer  time, 
Noiselessly  along  the  glades 
Lithe  white  limbs  all    ' 


Comely  men  and  comely  maids 
Vanished  in  their  dancing. 

Twas  when  the  chestnut-cones  were  ripe, 

Pink  flushed,  and  eyed  with  ebony, 

And  young  oak-apples  lovingly 

Clung  to  their  stems,  with  rosy  stripe 

Traced  on  their  amber,  cunning  wise, 

That  they  passed,  the  throng  of  toilers  whose  eyes 

Were  dim  with  toiling,  far  away 

From  their  toil  in  the  hush  of  a  perfect  noon, 

Found  the  quiet  shadowed  way, 

And  joined  the  dreaming  dance  of  June. 

JOHN  DKINKWATER 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SINGERS 

MEN  say  the  strings  are  broken 

Of  the  magic  lutes  of  old, 
That  heaven  sends  no  token 

Of  its  silver  tongues  and  gold  ; 
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They  say  that  song  is  weaving 
No  more  the  heart's  repose, 

They  say  that  song  is  grieving 
In  the  shadows  and  the  snows. 

They  do  us  wrong,  for  lowly 

Although  our  music  be, 
It  still  is  something  holy 

And  passionate  and  free ; 
We  press  about  the  portal 

That  opes  on  truth  divine, 
Our  theme  is  still  immortal, 

Though  gone  the  mighty  line. 

Our  love  no  scorn  can  sunder, 

'T  was  given  us  at  birth, 
Our  love  of  all  the  wonder 

And  pageant  of  the  earth ; 
'T  is  ours  anew  to  fashion 

The  dreams  of  long  ago, 
And  crown  with  large  compassion 

All  things  that  deathward  go. 

Pale  petals  of  worn  roses 

We  gather  ere  they  fall, 
And  beauty  that  upcloses 

We  sing  ere  past  recall ; 
Full  tenderly  we  cherish 

The  glory  and  the  bloom 
Of  life,  and  ere  we  perish 

We  sing  the  pride  of  doom. 

And  so  we  chant  our  measure, 
And  beg  nor  praise  nor  dole, 

For  herein  lies  our  treasure — 
That  song  is  of  the  soul ; 
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Then  wrong  us  not,  for  lowly 

Although  our  music  be, 
It  still  is  something  holy, 

And  passionate  and  free. 

JOHN  DEINKWATER 


THE  OULD   PLAID  SHAWL1 

NOT  far  from  old  Kinvara,  in  the  merry  month  of  May, 
When  birds  were  singing  cheerily,  there  came  across  my 

way, 

As  if  from  out  the  sky  above  an  angel  chanced  to  fall, 
A  little  Irish  cailm  in  an  ould  plaid  shawl. 

She  tripped  along  right  joyously,  a  basket  on  her  arm  ; 
And,  oh  1  her  face,  and,  oh !  her  grace,  the  soul  of  saint 

would  charm ; 
Her  brown  hair  rippled  o'er  her  brow,  but  greatest 

charm  of  all 
Was  her  modest  blue  eyes  beaming  'neath  her  ould 

plaid  shawl. 

I  courteously  saluted  her — '  God  save  you,  miss,1  says  I ; 
*  God  save  you,  kindly  sir,'  said  she,  and  shyly  passed 
me  by; 

1  This  poem  has  been  set  to  music  by  Battison  Haynes  (Novello 
&  Co.  Ltd.) 
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Off  went  my  heart  along  with  her,  a  captive  in  her 

thrall, 
Imprisoned  in  the  corner  of  her  ould  plaid  shawl. 

Enchanted  with  her  beauty  rare,  I  gazed  in  pure  delight, 
Till  round  an  angle  of  the  road  she  vanished  from  my 

sight ; 

But  ever  since  I  sighing  say,  as  I  that  scene  recall, 
*  The  grace  of  God  about  you  and  your  ould  plaid 

shawl/ 

IVe  heard  of  highway  robbers  that,  with  pistols  and 

with  knives, 
Make  trembling  travellers  yield  them  up  their  money 

or  their  lives, 
But  think  of  me  that  handed  out  my  heart  and  head 

and  all 
To  a  simple  little  callin  in  an  ould  plaid  shawl ! 

Oh !  graceful  the  mantillas  that  the  signorinas  wear, 
And  tasteful  are  the  bonnets  of  Parisian  ladies  fair, 
But  never  cloak  nor  hood  or  robe,  in  palace,  bowV,  or 

hall, 
Clad  half  such  witching  beauty  as  that  ould  plaid 

shawl. 

Oh !  some  men  sigh  for  riches,  and  some  men  live  for 

fame, 
And  some  on  history's  pages  hope  to  win  a  glorious 

name; 
My  aims  are  not  ambitious,  and  my  wishes  are  but 

small — 
You  might  wrap  them  all  together  in  an  ould  plaid 

shawl. 
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Fll  seek  her  all  through  Galway,  and  I'll  seek  her  all 

through  Clare, 

I'll  search  for  tale  or  tidings  of  my  traveller  everywhere, 
For  peace  of  mind  I'll  never  find  until  my  own  I  call 
That  little  Irish  cailin  in  her  ould  plaid  shawl. 

FRANCIS  A.  FAHY 


A  TRANSMIGRATION 
OF  SOULS 

IT  was  whispered  by  the  sages 
Of  the  prehistoric  ages, 
When  all  telegrams  and  newspapers  and  letters  were 

unknown, 

That  the  heathen  gods  felt  jealous — 
So  the  ancient  legends  tell  us — 

When  the  happiness  of  mortals  was  more  perfect  than 
their  own. 

In  the  days  that  I  have  quoted 

You  and  I,  Dear,  were  devoted 
To  each  other  with  a  fervour  which  we  never,  never  see 

In  this  age  of  shams  and  shoddies  ; 

For  our  souls  wore  Grecian  bodies, 
And  found  life  a  very  pleasant  thing  in  sunny  Arcady. 

Then  the  heathen  gods  grew  spiteful 
As  our  lot  was  so  delightful, 
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And  they  said,  "These  twain  shall  live  again  when 

worldliness  is  rife ; 
And  when  we  are  out  of  fashion 
They  shall  nurse  a  hopeless  passion, 
And  shall  learn  that  love  counts  nothing  in  the  game 
of  human  life."" 

But  we  love  again  to-day,  Dear, 
In  the  old  ecstatic  way,  Dear, 
Though  we  see  each  other  rarely  and  our  paths  lie  far 

apart  ? 

Ancient  gods  and  modern  London 
Have  been  overthrown  and  undone, 
When  they  tried  alike  their  utmost  to  expel  you  from 
my  heart. 

And  my  people  ask  politely 

How  a  friend  I  know  so  slightly 
Can  be  more  to  me  than  others  I  have  liked  a  year  or  so  ? 

But  they  cannot  solve  the  mystery 

Of  our  transmigration's  history, 

For  they've  no  idea  I  loved  you  those  millenniums  ago. 

ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER 
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"FOR  BETTER,   FOR  WORSE" 

QUOTH  he,  "  Sweetheart,  thou  art  young  and  fair, 
And  thy  story  has  just  begun  ; 

But  I  am  as  old, 

As  a  tale  that's  told, 
And  the  days  of  my  youth  are  done." 
"  O'er  ruins  olden  the  clinging  moss 
Doth  a  mantle  of  velvet  spread  : 

Shall  the  climbing  flower 

Be  more  to  the  tower 
Than  I  to  my  Love  ?"  she  said. 

Quoth  he,  "  Sweetheart,  thou  hast  lands  and  gold, 
And  thou  knowest  not  want  nor  woe ; 

As  a  beggar  poor 

I  stand  at  thy  door, 
And  I  only  can  love  thee  so." 
"  Through  leafless  forests  the  sunbeams  creep, 
All  the  wealth  of  their  gold  to  shed: 

And  are  they  more  fair 

To  the  woodland  bare 
Than  I  to  my  Love  f  "  she  said. 

Quoth  he, "  Sweetheart,  thou  art  good  and  kind, 
And  wouldst  never  the  lowest  spurn ; 
But  the  storm  of  life 
With  its  toil  and  strife 
Has  rendered  me  harsh  and  stern." 
"  The  brooklet  murmurs  its  sweetest  lays 
As  it  makes  for  the  rocks  ahead: 
Shall  the  streamlets  song 
Be  more  brave  and  strong 
Than  I  for  my  Love  ?  "  she  said. 
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Quoth  he,  u  Sweetheart,  thou  art  blithe  and  gay, 
And  thou  never  hast  known  a  care ; 

But  my  face  is  worn 

And  my  heart  is  torn 
With  the  sorrow  I've  had  to  bear." 
"  The  stars  ne'er  spangle  ike  sapphire  sky 
Till  the  brightness  of  day  has  fled: 

Shall  the  pale  starlight 

Be  truer  to  night 
Than  I  to  my  Love  ?  "  she  said. 

Quoth  he,  "  Sweetheart,  who  art  young  and  fair, 
Will  thy  wonderful  love  to  me 
Through  sorrow  or  shame 
Be  always  the  same  ?  " 
"  Nay,  it  rather  will  grow?  said  she. 
tin  he  cried,  "  Will  it  last,  Sweetheart, 
'ill  thy  lover  lies  cold  and  dead, 
And  thy  latest  breath 
Has  been  hushed  in  death  ?  " 
)  longer  than  that"  she  said. 

ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER 
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INSTEAD 


WE  pluck  a  rose  that  sweetly  blows ; 
And  when  its  petals  frail  are  shed, 
We  quickly  find  another  rose 

Instead. 


We  revel  in  the  joys  ^ 

And  when  its  happy  hours  have  sped, 
Another  year  fresh  flowers  will  bring 

Instead. 

We  love  a  peaceful  Summer  morn ; 

And  when  its  dewy  charms  have  fled, 
Another  rosy  day  is  born 

Instead. 

But  were  I  parted,  Dear,  from  thee, 

And  down  some  distant  pathway  led, 
No  other  friend  would  do  for  me 

Instead. 

No  other  voice  would  sound  the  same — 

No  other  foot  so  softly  tread— 
No  music  thrill  another  name 

Instead. 

I  need  thee,  Love,  in  peace  or  strife  : 
For  till  Time's  latest  page  be  read, 
No  other  smile  could  light  my  life 

Instead. 

And  even  in  that  happier  place, 

Where  pain  is  past  and  sorrow  dead, 
I  could  not  love  an  angel's  face 

Instead. 
ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER 
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THE  PLANET  MARS 

THERE  are  people  living  in  Mars,  they  say, 

Enjoying  the  lease  of  a  longer  year 
And  a  starrier  night  and  a  sunnier  day 

And  steadier  climates  than  we  have  here. 
Are  their  Winters  blighted  by  want  and  woe, 

Their  Summers  by  pestilence,  plague  and  thunder? 
Do  they  suffer  there  as  we  do  below  ? 

I  wonder. 

Do  they  plant  and  water  their  rosy  fields, 

And  struggle  with  sorrow  and  fight  with  fears, 

While  the  thorns  and  thistles  their  red  earth  yields 
Are  choking  the  seed  that  they  sowed  in  tears  ? 

Do  they  trust  in  idols  of  stone  and  wood, 
And  trample  the  meek  and  the  lowly  under  ? 

Do  they  love  the  evil  and  leave  the  good  ? 

I  wonder. 

Or  a  happier  world  may  it  be  than  this, 

Where  sin  hath  not  entered  nor  death  by  sin ; 

Which  is  blushing  still  from  Creation's  kiss, 
Whilst  never  a  serpent  has  slidden  in  ? 

And  if  we  may  wander  among  the  stars 
When  body  and  spirit  are  riven  asunder, 

Shall  we  live  life  over  again  in  Mars  ? 

I  wonder. 

Shall  we  find  what  here  we  have  sought  in  vain — 
Fulfilling  ideals  where  once  we  failed  ? 

With  the  crooked  made  straight  and  the  rough  made 

plain, 
Will  difficult  mountains  at  last  be  scaled  ? 
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Shall  we  cleanse  our  ways  and  redeem  our  worth, 

Repair  the  old  wastes  and  retrieve  each  blunder  ? 
Shall  we  meet  in  Mars  all  we  missed  on  Earth  ? 

I  wonder. 
ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER 


THE   WISDOM  OF  FOLLY 

THE  cynics  say  that  every  rose 
Is  guarded  by  a  thorn  which  grows 

To  spoil  our  posies  : 
But  I  no  pleasure  therefore  lack  ; 
I  keep  my  hands  behind  my  back 

When  smelling  roses. 

Tis  proved  that  Sodom's  apple-tarts 
Have  ashes  as  component  parts 

For  those  that  steal  them  : 
My  soul  no  disillusion  seeks ; 
I  love  my  apple's  rosy  cheeks, 

But  never  peel  them. 

Though  outwardly  a  gloomy  shroud, 
The  inner  half  of  every  cloud 

Is  bright  and  shining  : 
I  therefore  turn  my  clouds  about, 
And  always  wear  them  inside  out 

To  show  the  lining. 
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Our  idols'  feet  are  made  of  clay  ; 
So  stony-hearted  critics  say 

With  scornful  mockings : 
My  images  are  deified 
Because  I  keep  them  well  supplied 

With  shoes  and  stockings. 

My  modus  operandi  this — 

To  take  no  heed  of  what's  amiss ; 

And  not  a  bad  one : 
Because  as  Shakspere  used  to  say, 
A  merry  heart  goes  twice  the  way 

That  tires  a  sad  one. 

ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER 


SUNSHINE 

WHAT  wonders  sunshine  works  upon  the  world ! 

It  turns  the  hillside  to  an  emerald  throne, 

The  sullen  ocean  to  a  sapphire  stone, 
The  clouds  to  crimson  bannerets  unfurled : 
Beneath  its  spell  the  meadows  are  be-pearled 

With  dew-drops  bright  in  glory  not  their  own ; 

The  land  is  girded  with  a  golden  zone  ; 
The  rose's  dainty  petals  are  uncurled. 

When  sunshine  doth  such  wondrous  beauty  bring 
As  makes  our  worn  old  world  awhile  to  glow 

With  brightness  borrowed  from  the  realms  above, 
It  typifies  to  us  that  higher  thing 

Which  makes  this  earth  a  very  heaven  below, 
The  Sunshine  of  the  soul — we  call  it  Love. 

ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLEB 
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LOYALTY 

FEW  friends  have  I  to  whom  I  now  could  say, 
"  My  mind  to  you  is  like  an  open  book ; 

In  all  its  secret  places  ye  may  look, 
And  I  shall  never  need  to  say  you  nay ! " 
For  howsoever  near  and  dear  were  they, 

They  might,  perchance,  explore  some  hidden  nook 
Where  friendship's  fixed  foundations  faintly  shook, 
And  dim,  disloyal  shadows  shunned  the  day. 
But  shouldst  tnou,  Dearest,  with  unblinded  eyes 
The  dark  recesses  of  my  spirit  prove, 
And  all  its  inmost  sanctuaries  see : 
Much  wouldst  thou  find  that  was  not  good  or  wise — 
And  much,  maybe,  unworthy  of  thy  love — 
But  not  a  single  thought  untrue  to  thee. 

ELLEN  THOENEYCROFT  FOWLEB 
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A  CLOSED   DOOR 


ONE  day  it  happened  that  I  opened  wide 

The  gate  which  guards  the  inmost  heart  of  me ; 

And  showed  my  spirit's  treasure-house  to  thee, 
And  prayed  thee  in  its  precincts  to  abide, 
Whereto  thy  much  encumbered  soul  replied, 
"  Until  a  more  convenient  time  let  be  !  " 

Then  shut  the  portal  somewhat  hastily : 
Thou  hadst  so  many  things  to  do  beside. 
But  leisure  seasons  find  thee  free  to  fling 

Thy  cares  aside,  and  lazily  demand 

An  easy  entrance  through  the  long-locked  door. 
Fool,  not  to  know  it  opened  with  a  spring, 

Which  snapt  and  broke  beneath  thy  clumsy  hand ; 
And  now,  alas,  is  closed  for  evermore  ! 

ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER 


A  WEAVING  SONG 

THE  weaver  weaves  with  many  a  colour, 

And  some  are  dark  and  some  are  gay ; 
But  while  the  seamy  side  grows  duller 

The  pattern  brightens  day  by  day. 
We  learn,  as  we  perceive  him  taking 

The  different  threads  diversely  dyed, 
Designs  the  darkest  in  the  making 

Are  brightest  on  the  other  side. 
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The  web  of  life  with  threads  is  furnished 

Which  trace  a  picture  in  the  loom  ; 
And  some  like  gold  are  brightly  burnished. 

And  some  are  deeply  tinged  with  gloom. 
Through  chance  and  change  we  pass  believing 

That,  whatsoever  ills  betide, 
The  pattern  darkest  in  the  weaving 

Is  brightest  on  the  other  side. 

ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER 


LEAFY  WARWICKSHIRE 

WHY  will  your  mind  for  ever  go 

To  meads  in  sunny  Greece  ? 
Our  song-birds  have  as  fine  a  flow, 

Our  sheep  as  fair  a  fleece  ; 
Among  our  hills  the  honey-bee, 

And  in  the  leaning  pear — 
I  tell  you  there  is  Arcady 

In  leafy  Warwickshire. 

Our  maids  can  match  Diana's  shape, 
And  thread  the  woodland  way  ; 

They  sing,  and  from  the  trees  escape 
Birds  musical  as  they : 
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As  Orpheus  once  Eurydice, 

The  thrush  he  draws  my  dear — 

I  tell  you  there  is  Arcady 
In  leafy  Warwickshire. 

Our  English  fountains  are  not  mute, 

And  fancy's  ear  may  catch 
The  mellow  airs  of  pipe  and  flute 

Where  blushing  maidens  snatch 
The  hasty  garb  lest  shepherds  see 

Their  bosoms  soft  and  clear— 
I  tell  you  there  is  Arcady 

In  leafy  Warwickshire. 

Apollo's  in  the  winding  lane ! 

And  Cupid  with  his  smile 
Comes  splendidly  across  the  plain 

To  walk  with  us  a  mile  : 
The  milkmaid's  kiss,  the  country  peace 

Delight  us  living  here, 
Content  to  traffic  all  of  Greece 

For  leafy  Warwickshire. 

NORMAN  GALE 
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THE  COUNTRY  FAITH 

HERE  in  the  country's  heart 
Where  the  grass  is  green 
Life  is  the  same  sweet  life 
As  it  e'er  hath  been. 

Trust  in  a  God  still  lives, 
And  the  bell  at  morn 
Floats  with  a  thought  of  God 
O'er  the  rising  corn. 

God  comes  down  in  the  rain, 
And  the  crop  grows  tall — 
This  is  the  country  faith, 
And  the  best  of  all ! 

NORMAN  GALE 


AN  UNFINISHED  PICTURE 

Tis  Mary  the  milkmaid  singing, 

A-singing,  a-singing 

So  rarely  and  sweet  that  the  lark  at  her  feet, 
All  ready  to  start  with  a  song  in  his  heart, 
Presses  closer  the  nest  with  his  warm  little  breast, 
Forgetting  his  lay  as  he  drinks  in  the  sweet 

Pure  music  of  Mary  singing. 

Tis  Mary  the  milkmaid  singing, 

A-singing,  a-singing 

So  rarely  and  plain  that  a  man  in  the  lane 
Grows  flushed  in  the  face  standing  still  in  his  place, 
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And  moves  his  red  lips  as  the  melody  slips 
In  a  lovely  and  tenderly  womanly  strain 
From  Mary  the  milkmaid  singing. 

'Tis  Richard  the  keeper  whistling, 

A-whistling,  a-whistling 
So  rarely  and  clear  for  the  milkmaid  to  hear ! 
And  she  with  a  start  puts  her  hand  to  the  heart 
That  leaps  in  the  nest  of  that  tremulous  breast 
Beating  time  to  the  rollicking  tune  drawing  near 

With  Richard  the  keeper  whistling. 

NORMAN  GALE 


THE  THRUSH 

SWEET  fount  of  music  in  the  oak, 

By  friendly  branch  and  foliage  hidden, 
Thy  song  is  banquet !     Glad  am  I 
Beneath  the  lupins  of  the  sky 

To  be  among  the  feasters  bidden. 
How  strange  it  seems  that  some  who  hear 

Thy  magic  in  the  oak-tree  given, 
Declare  thee  solely  of  this  earth, 
Deny  the  Godhead  in  thy  mirth, 

And  banish  thee,  my  Thrush,  from  heaven. 

'Tis  mine  to  count  thy  presence  here 
A  pledge  of  thee  in  higher  glory, 

Where  lilac-sprays  for  thee  shall  stir 

And  Mary  Mother's  lavender 

Shall  take  the  dewfall  with  thy  story. 
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And  yet,  the  chance  of  thee  withheld 

Not  utterly  from  joy  prevents  me ; 
Within  my  heart  a  sweeter  thought, 
By  angels  of  the  evening  brought, 

Throbs  to  a  rapture,  and  contents  me. 

Shall  He,  between  the  breast  and  beak 

Who  shared  so  magical  a  token, 
Not  wish  on  very  earth  to  hear, 
Tranced  by  thy  lyric  crystal-clear, 

The  silence  exquisitely  broken  ? 
If  in  no  field  of  Paradise 

By  thee  at  night  the  hush  be  riven, 
We  have,  while  standing  on  the  brink 
Of  Joy,  a  deeper  cause  to  think 

That  sometimes  God  descends  from  heaven. 

NORMAN  GALE 


MY  CONTENT 

WHAT'S  my  content  ? 

I  love  the  bird,  I  love  the  blue 

That  deepens  in  the  firmament, 

The  grass  to  mate  them,  and  the  hush 

Before  the  warble  of  the  thrush  : 

At  morn  and  evening  from  the  brake 

All  sweet-throat  minstrels  choicely  make 

A  rare  content. 
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How  God  is  good  ! — 
He  lends  the  song,  He  lends  the  sky. 
And  O,  my  heart  has  understood 
The  spider's  fragile  line  of  lace, 
The  common  weed,  the  woody  space  ! 
These  miracles  that  bring  me  bliss, 
And  one  sweet  English  girl  to  kiss, 
Make  my  content. 

NOEMAN  GALE 


A  SONG 

IT  was  the  time  when  heaven  comes  down 
And  stains  the  wood  with  blue ; 
A  firmament  of  hyacinths 
Drank  deep  of  forest  dew : 
The  cooing  of  a  lonely  dove 
Went  mourning  on  the  breeze, 
And  over  all  there  swayed  the  song 
And  sighings  of  the  trees. 

The  velvet  palms  of  moss  caressed 

And  comforted  my  face ; 

An  angel  joy  from  Paradise 

Seemed  truant  in  the  place : 

The  forest  was  a  voice,  and  sang, 

O  love  long  dead,  of  you 

What  time  the  gracious  heaven  came  down 

And  stained  the  wood  with  blue. 

NORMAL  GALE 
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PIGEONS  AT  CANNON  STREET 

0  YE  pigeons  of  the  Station  with  your  sorcery  of  hues, 
Some  in  opal  tints  resplendent,  some  in  filmy  fluff  of 

blues, 

As  ye  circle  dearly  downward,  peck  the  cabmen's  alms, 
unshot, 

1  could  think  you  living  colours  falling  on  this  dull 

stone  plot. 

Here,  the  friends  of  men  and  horses,  ye  serenely  find 

your  food, 
Every  happy  mother  bringing  son  or  daughter  from 

her  brood ; 
Rough  the  act  and  strange  the  tumult  that  can  stir  you 

from  your  rest, 
Making  all  the  yard  a  rainbow  with  the  light  of  wing 

and  breast. 


Ye  are  birds  in  Babylon  whose  sires  were  babies  in  the 

tree; 
Once  the  bright  eyes  of  your  nation  saw  beneath  them 

romp  in  glee 
Little  roes  that  chased  the  fawns,  and  tusky  boars  that 

stabbed  the  dog 
Where  the  lovely  leagues  of  azure  sparkled  innocent  of 

fog. 

Tho'  the  wilderness  of  mortar,  tho'  the  miles  of  brick 

and  slate 
Dawn  by  dawn  are  seen  for  ever  as  the  comrades  of  your 

fate, 
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In  the  fairy-tales  of  pigeons,  in  the  folk-songs,  in  the 

lore 
Are  not  green  and  grassy  counties  mingled  sweetly  as 

of  yore  ? 


Surely  when  the  windy  gods  come  roaring  from  the  sea 
and  wold, 

Creeping  closely  to  some  elder  ye  will  ask  him  tales  of 
old — 

How  the  piping  shepherd  gathered  all  his  lambs  at 
death  of  light ; 

How  the  fields  were  fat  with  increase ;  how  the  were 
wolf  snarled  at  night. 


London  pigeons,  many  brothers,  many  sisters  have  I 

seen 
Flying  woodward  in  the  evening  to  their  palaces  of 

green ; 
Tho'  I  closelier  scan  your  feathers,  more  I  love  the  wild 

surprise 
Of  your  Warwickshire  relations  mounting  sudden  to 

the  skies. 


O  the  peaty  moorland  odours  and  the  sparkling  sweep 

of  lawn ! 
O  the  last  thin  shade  of  darkness  melting  on  the  lips  of 

dawn ! 
These  are  gifts  of  God  your  kindred  spy  and  ponder 

from  their  trees 
While  the  mower's  scythe  is  making  golden  haloes 

round  his  knees ! 
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'Twixt  the  rows  of  mangel-wurzels,  strutting  stately,  I 

can  see 
Careful  cousins  pecking,  wary,  ready  for  the  hill  or 

tree: 
Ye,   methinks,  have   lost  your  birthright,  lost  your 

heritage  of  dew, 
Lost  the  verdant  county  acres  and  the  freedom  of  the 

blue! 

NOEMAN  GALE 


QUATRAINS 

THE  WISH 

WOULD  God  that  I  could  be 

A  little  more  each  day 
The  better  man  I  see 

Part  showing  in  my  clay ! 

THE  CHOICE 

"  How,"  said  God  to  His  Child  at  play, 
"  How  shall  I  clothe  the  coming  day  ?  " 
"Bathe  it  first,'1  said  the  Child,  "  in  dew 
Then  dress  it  in  white  and  gold  and  blue." 

THE  TESTIMONIAL 

IN  Death's  old  heart  that,  cool  and  placid, 
Tick  by  tick  with  the  Cosmos  goes 

There's  more  of  mellow  and  less  of  acid 
Than  anybody  knows. 
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ISAAC 

SINCE  God  was  kind  to  him,  and  caught 
The  threatening  knife  from  Abraham, 

I  hope  the  little  Hebrew  thought 
To  beg  a  favour  for  the  ram. 

TO  MY  CALENDAR 

How  often  have  I  reached  my  hand 

To  tear  a  paper  day  from  thee, 
Without  a  single  thought  of  him 

Who  daily  tears  a  day  from  me ! 

THE  VALLEY 

"  I  MUST  not  wear  too  broad  a  smile,"  said  Earth, 
"  Or  humankind  at  once  will  deem  me  simple." 
Thereat,  by  way  of  dignifying  mirth, 

She  cradled  in  her  cheek  this  lovely  dimple. 

THE  REBEL 

THOUGH  Frost  is  Winter's  bondman  for  all  time, 
What's  left  in  him  of  warmness  so  rebels 

That  on  our  windowpane  he  draws  in  rime 
A  ghostly  Spring  of  ferns  and  flowery  bells. 

PRISON  FARE 

THEY  tell  me  Life's  a  prison.     Granted  ! 

But  there  are  flowers  and  birds  and  dew. 
Fd  pick  a  million  miles  of  oakum 

For  such  a  gaol  of  green  and  blue. 
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THE  FIRST  CROCUS 

WHEN  out  of  Heaven  Prometheus  brought 
The  fire  to  Earth,  he  dropped  a  spark  ; 

And  where  it  tumbled,  Nature  wrought 
A  fire-filled  crocus  for  a  mark. 

NORMAN  GALE 


LOVE'S  EXCHANGE 

SIMPLE  am  I,  I  care  no  whit 

For  pelf  or  place, 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  sit 

And  watch  Dulcinea's  face ; 
To  mark  the  lights  and  shadows  flit 
Across  the  silver  moon  of  it. 

I  have  no  other  merchandise, 

No  stocks  or  shares, 
No  other  gold  but  just  what  lies 

In  those  deep  eyes  of  hers ; 
And  sure,  if  all  the  world  were  wise^ 
It  too  would  bank  within  her  eyes. 

I  buy  up  all  her  smiles  all  day 

With  all  my  love, 
And  sell  them  back,  cost-price,  or,  say, 

A  kiss  or  two  above  ; 
It  is  a  speculation  fine, 
The  profit  must  be  always  mine. 
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The  world  has  many  things,  'tis  true, 

To  fill  its  time, 
Far  more  important  things  to  do 

Than  making  love  and  rhyme  ; 
Yet,  if  it  asked  me  to  advise, 
Fd  say—buy  up  Dulcinea's  eyes  ! 

RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 


THE  IRISH  SPINNING-WHEEL 

SHOW  me  a  sight 

Bates  for  delight 
An  ould  Irish  wheel  wid  a  young  Irish  girl  at  it. 

Oh  no! 

Nothin'  you'll  show 
Aquals  her  sittin'  an'  takin'  a  twirl  at  it. 

Look  at  her  there — 

Night  in  her  hair, 
The  blue  ray  of  day  from  her  eye  laughin'  out  on  us ! 

Faix,  an'  a  foot, 

Perfect  of  cut, 
Peepin'  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  in  us. 
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That  there's  a  sight 

Bates  for  delight 
An  ould  Irish  wheel  wid  a  young  Irish  girl  at  it — 

Oh  no! 

Nothin'  you'll  show 
Aquals  her  sittin'  an1  takin'  a  twirl  at  it. 

See !  the  lamb's  wool 

Turns  coarse  an'  dull 
By  them  soft,  beautiful  weeshy  white  hands  of  her. 

Down  goes  her  heel 

Roun'  runs  the  wheel, 
Purrin'  wid  pleasure  to  take  the  commands  of  her. 

Then  show  me  a  sight 

Bates  for  delight 
An  ould  Irish  wheel  wid  a  young  Irish  girl  at  it. 

Oh  no! 

Nothin'  you'll  show 
Aquals  her  sittin'  an'  takin'  a  twirl  at  it. 

Talk  of  Three  Fates, 

Seated  on  sates, 
Spinnin'  and  shearin'  away  till  they've  done  for  me  ! 

You  may  want  three 

For  your  massacree, 
But  one  Fate  for  me,  boys — and  only  the  one  for  me ! 

And  isn't  that  fate 
Pictured  complate — 

An  ould  Irish  wheel  with  a  young  Irish  girl  at  it  ? 
Oh  no! 

Nothin'  you'll  show 
Aquals  her  sittin'  an'  takin'  a  twirl  at  it. 

ALFRED  PERCEVAL  GRAVES 
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IRISH  LULLABY 

FD  rock  my  own  sweet  childie  to  rest  in  a  cradle  of  gold 

on  a  bough  of  the  willow, 

To  the  shoheen  ho  of  the  wind  of  the  west  and  the  lullalo 
of  the  soft  sea  billow. 

Sleep,  baby  dear, 
Sleep  without  fear, 
Mother  is  here  at  your  pillow. 

Fd  put  my  own  sweet  childie  to  sleep  in  a  silver  boat 

on  the  beautiful  river, 

Where  a  shoheen  whisper  the   white  cascades,  and  a 
lullalo  the  green  flags  shiver. 

Sleep,  baby  dear, 
Sleep  without  fear, 
Mother  is  here  with  you  for  ever. 

Shoheen  ho  !  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  mother's  bosom  'tis 

sleep  has  bound  you, 

And,  O  my  child,  what  cosier  nest  for  rosier  rest  could 
love  nave  found  you  ? 

Sleep,  baby  dear, 
Sleep  without  fear, 
Mother's  two  arms  are  clasped  around  you. 

ALFRED  PERCEVAL  GRAVES 
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SYMPATHY 


THE  colour  gladdens  all  your  heart ; 

You  call  it  Heaven,  dear,  but  I — 
Now  Hope  and  I  are  far  apart — 

Call  it  the  sky. 

I  know  that  Nature's  tears  have  wet 
The  world  with  sympathy  ;  but  you, 

Who  know  not  any  sorrow  yet, 
Call  it  the  dew. 

ALTHEA  GYLES 


THE  MOUNTAIN   HEART'S-EASE 

BY  scattered  rocks  and  turbid  waters  shining, 

By  furrowed  glade  and  dell, 
To  feverish  men  thy  calm,  sweet  face  uplifting, 

Thou  stayest  them  to  tell 

The  delicate  thought  that  cannot  find  expression, 

For  ruder  speech  too  fair, 
That,  like  thy  petals,  trembles  in  possession, 

And  scatters  on  the  air. 
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The  miner  pauses  in  his  rugged  labour. 

And,  leaning  on  his  spade, 
Laughingly  calls  unto  his  comrade  neighbour 

To  see  my  charms  displayed. 

But  in  his  eyes  a  mist  unwonted  rises, 

And  for  a  moment  clear 
Some  sweet  home  face  his  foolish  thought  surprises 

And  passes  in  a  tear, — 

Some  boyish  vision  of  his  Eastern  village, 

Of  uneventful  toil, 
Where  golden  harvests  followed  quiet  tillage 

Above  a  peaceful  soil. 

One  moment  only,  for  the  pick,  uplifting, 

Through  root  and  fibre  cleaves, 
And  on  the  muddy  current  slowly  drifting 

Are  swept  thy  bruised  leaves. 

And  yet,  O  poet,  in  thy  homely  fashion, 

Thy  work  thou  didst  fulfil, 
For  on  the  turbid  current  of  his  passion 

Thy  face  is  shining  still ! 

BRET  HARTE 
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HEATHER  LINTIE 

I 

"  HEATHER  LINTIE,  tell  me,  pray, 
Why  the  Snow-wreath  went  away  ?  M 

"  Silent  Snow-wreath  sat  alone. 
Till  she  heard  the  laughing  call 
Of  the  merriest  stream  of  all 

In  the  land. 

Down  the  steep  from  stone  to  stone^ 
Shyly  creeping,  smiling,  weeping, 

While  a  sunbeam  held  her  hand, 
Snow-wreath  found  her  home  ere  long, 
Silence  melted  into  song. 

Now  she  flows,  but  not  alone, 
Singing  and  rejoicing." 

II 

"  Heather  Lintie,  tell  me,  pray, 
Why  the  Burnie  went  away  ?  "  * 

"  Burnie  laughed  adown  the  hill, 
Keeping  all  the  flowers  awake, 
Till  she  saw  the  purple  lake 

Deep  and  still. 

Down  the  glen  from  stone  to  stone, 
Blithely  dancing,  glinting,  glancing, 

Singing  on  in  silver  tone, 
Burnie  found  her  home  ere  long, 
Silence  sweeter  far  than  song, 

Now  she  flows,  but  not  alone. 
Resting  and  rejoicing."" 

l  Heather  Lintie,  a  Scotch  linnet ;  Burnie,  a  little  brook. 
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III 


Heather  Lintie,  tell  me  pray, 
Why  you  do  not  fly  away  ?  " 

Heather  Lintie  plumed  her  wing, 

Sang  about  a  happy  nest, 

Made  with  one  who  loved  her  best 

In  the  spring. 

Where  beneath  a  boulder-stone 
In  the  heather  all  together, 

Warmly  nestle,  all  her  own. 
Heather  Lintie  will  not  roam 
From  her  sweet  and  hidden  home. 

So  she  sings,  but  not  alone, 
Loving  and  rejoicing. 

FRANCES  RIDLEY  HAVERGAL 
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THE   CHILDREN'S   TRIUMPH 

THE  Sunbeams  came  to  my  window, 

And  said,  "  Come  out  and  see 
The  sparkle  on  the  river, 

The  blossom  on  the  tree !  " 
But  never  a  moment  parleyed  I 

With  the  bright-haired  Sunbeams1  call ! 
Though  their  dazzling  hands  on  the  leaf  they  laid, 
I  drew  it  away  to  the  curtain-shade, 

Where  a  sunbeam  could  not  fall. 

The  Robins  came  to  my  window 

And  said,  "  Come  out  and  sing ! 
Come  out  and  join  the  chorus 

Of  the  festival  of  the  Spring ! " 
But  never  a  carol  would  I  trill 

In  the  festival  of  May ; 
But  I  sat  alone  in  my  shadowy  room, 
And  worked  away  in  its  quiet  gloom, 

And  the  robins  flew  away. 

The  Children  came  to  my  window, 

And  said,  "  Come  out  and  play ! 
Come  out  with  us  in  the  sunshine. 

Tis  such  a  glorious  day  ! " 
Then  never  another  word  I  wrote, 

And  my  desk  was  put  away ! 
When  the  children  called  me,  what  could  I  do  ? 
The  Robins  might  fail,  and  the  Sunbeams  too, 

But  the  Children  won  the  day. 

FRANCES  RIDLEY  HAVERGAL 
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SWEET  SEPTEMBER 

O  SWEET  September,  second  Spring  ! 

The  wind  is  warbling  fresh  and  free, 
The  merry  brooklets  dance  and  sing, 

And  music  is  in  every  tree. 
The  meadows  gleam,  the  sun  shines  bright 

On  leaves  that  twinkle  from  the  shower, 
And  fickle  shade  and  fickle  light 

Are  dappling  through  the  long  lane-bower. 

O  sweet  September,  second  Spring ! 

The  eyes  of  May  were  ne'er  so  blue,   . 
And  never  on  so  white  a  wing 

The  driven  fleet  of  cloudlets  flew ; 
Yon  fir-tree  never  leant  so  fair 

Against  the  softness  of  the  sky, 
For  till  this  morn  my  heart  was  ne'er 

So  tuned  to  Nature's  harmony. 

O  sweet  September,  second  Spring ! 

I  love  to  see  thy  dim  blue  breath 
Steal  where  thy  frosty  kisses  sting 

The  freckled  leaves  to  beauteous  death ; 
To  watch  the  azure  dragon-fly, 

With  gauzy  pinions  levelled,  rest 
Over  the  brazen  sunflower's  eye 

Bending  a  bold  gaze  toward  the  West. 

O  sweet  September,  second  Spring  ! 

I  love  to  hear,  o'er  far  fields  borne, 
When  evening  mists  begin  to  cling, 

The  murmur  of  the  threshing  corn ; 
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I  love  to  see  the  downy  peach 

Sunning  its  soft  cheek  by  the  wall, 
And  lightly  o'er  the  grey-limbed  beech 

The  wavering  shadows  rise  and  fall. 

I  love  the  afternoon  sunshine 

That  dozes  on  the  sleepy  farm, 
I  love  the  dim  horizon-line 

Of  stubble  gleaming  golden- warm, 
The  tiny  glistening  gnats  that  dance 

Translucent  in  the  haze  above ; 
And  sweet  September's  countenance 

Is  more  than  answer  to  my  love. 

0  sweet  September,  when  I  woke 
This  morning,  all  the  wakened  world 

Was  creeping  from  its  slumber-cloak, 
And  all  the  streaming  lawn  was  pearled 

With  Nature's  jewellery ;  each  flower 
Decked  with  a  diamond ;  emerald  zones 

Around  me ;  and  above,  one  bower 
Of  sapphire,  girt  with  opal  thrones. 

The  swallow  circled  light  as  air 

Between  the  tawny-tasselled  sheaves, 

Or  cast  quick-glancing  shadows  where 
The  creeper  blushed  beneath  the  eaves ; 

1  wondered,  as  I  watched  them  dart 
In  gathering  swarms  about  the  pool, 

I  wondered  how  they  had  the  heart 
To  leave  a  land  so  beautiful. 

The  brooding  sun  warmed  into  birth 

A  myriad  twinkling  stars  of  dew  ; 
Heaven's  radiant  ladders,  wedding  Earth, 

Were  scarcely  seen  against  the  blue ; 
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The  purple  clematis  was  lit 

Into  a  rich  transparent  sheen ; 
It  seemed  a  royal  garment,  fit 

For  sweet  September,  Autumn's  Queen. 

O  sweet  September  !  Thou  art  all 

One  loveliness.     Where'er  I  turn, 
Tis  beauty,  beauty  ;  the  grey  pall 

Thou  spreadest  o'er  the  dying  fern, 
The  blue  smoke  stealing  through  the  trees, 

The  rainbow  bounding  boundless  realms, 
The  homestead  in  its  own  green  leas, 

The  cattle  nestled  'neath  the  elms. 

O  sweet  September !  'tfs  more  sweet 

To  loiter  in  the  rambling  lanes, 
Singing  thy  praises  at  thy  feet, 

Than  all  the  world  and  all  its  gains. 
Let  laurels  wreathe  the  conqueror's  sword, 

Ambition  hug  his  hard-won  prize  ; 
To  love  thee  is  its  own  reward, 

To  win  thy  love  is  Paradise. 

0  sweet  September  !  When  I  sing 
Of  all  the  loveliness  I  see, 

Of  all  the  joy  my  love  doth  bring, 
And  all  thy  beauty  is  to  me, 

1  seem  to  clasp  thee  in  my  arms, 

I  seem  to  hear  thy  whispering  voice, 
And  feel  the  heart-pulse  of  thy  charms 
Bidding  my  favoured  heart  rejoice. 

The  wild  wet  azure  of  thy  skies 
Has  blinded  me  with  happy  tears, 

Thy  dazzling  cloud-light  fills  my  eyes. 
Thy  laughing  breezes  flood  my  ears. 
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O,  if  the  song  were  only  lit 

By  that  which  makes  the  singer  reel ! 
And  yet,  if  I  could  utter  it, 

It  would  not  be  the  joy  I  feel. 

ALFRED  HAYES 


GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS 

THERE  is  a  flower,  a  milk-white  star, 
That  twinkles  on  the  mountain-side, 

Up-glancing  where  its  sisters  are, 
Sightless  beyond  the  blue  noontide. 

One  simple  leaf,  an  emerald  heart, 

Closes  around  its  slender  stem ; 
Not  all  the  witchery  of  art 

Could  fashion  such  a  faultless  gem. 

Look  on  its  snowy  brow  ! — O  see 
The  tracery  that  veins  its  cheek  ! 

The  faintly  flushed  anemone 
Is  not  more  delicate  and  meek. 

Yet  where  the  unbridled  tempest  blows— 
A  sunbeam  cradled  in  the  storm — 

It  smiles  in  innocent  repose, 
A  peaceful,  pure  and  perfect  form. 

ALFEED  HAYES 
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A  STORM  SONG 


CHASTEN  the  land,  O  wind ; 

Hurl  Autumn  from  his  throne: 
Be  pitiless,  be  blind, 

And  let  the  forest  groan  ; 
The  forest's  quickened  life 

Will  bless  thee  yet ;  for  thou 
Art  God's  keen  pruning-knife 

That  lops  each  withered  bough. 

Chasten  the  land,  O  war ; 

Consume  the  false  and  frail 
With  fire  of  thy  red  star, 

And  let  the  nation  wail ; 
Redeemed  by  sore  distress 
From  rottenness  of  soul, 
Twill  live  some  day  to  bless 
The  storm  that  made  it  whole. 

ALFRED  HAYES 
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SPRING  SONG 


THE  fragrance  of  awakening  flowers 

Quickens  the  breath  of  Spring  ; 
Exulting  in  their  bridal  bowers 

The  mated  wood-birds  sing ; 
The  lark  is  up ;  the  gentle  air 
Carols  light  music  everywhere. 

The  bee  sings  at  her  lovely  toil, 

The  cricket  at  his  play  ; 
The  redbreast  scans  the  fresh- turned  soil ; 

The  meadows,  pied  with  May, 
Shimmer  beneath  the  trembling  blue — 
Since  all  is  song,  I  warble  too. 

ALFRED  HAYES 


OUT  OF  THE  DARKNESS 

How  sorrowful  o'er  yonder  shuddering  meres 
The  mountains  bow  their  heads.     No  signs  remain 
Of  yester  eve's  brief  splendour ;  winds  complain, 
And  waters  wail,  to  heaven  that  hath  no  ears 
For  earth's  repining  ;  naught  above  appears 
But  sodden  grey ;  the  valley,  blind  with  rain, 
Seemeth  a  sepulchre  where  love  lies  slain — 
The  hermitage  of  woe,  the  home  of  tears. 

Ill 
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So  the  storm-laden  brows  of  fate  o'erhang 
Our  troubled  life  ;  darkness  and  mystery 
Reward  our  pleading.     Yet,  we  trust,  aoove 
All  doubt,  all  anguish — yea,  the  supreme  pang 
Of  death  itself — abides  the  eternal  sky 
And  sovereign  influence  of  the  sun  of  love. 

ALFRED  HAYES 


REQUIESCAT 

PEACE  !  for  no  feeble  voice  avails  to  sing 
The  loss  of  him,  who  best  hath  sung  of  loss.1 
Nature  herself  with  folded  wing 
Stood  mute ;  the  great  night  held  its  breath  ; 
Solemn  the  moonlight  watched  across 
The  mournful  calm  of  summer's  grave, 
When  reverently  the  hand  of  death 
Earth's  transitory  chaplet  took,  and  gave 
An  everlasting  wreath. 

Peace !  let  no  sacrilegious  strain 

Discordantly  profane 
The  sanctuary  of  silence  where  he  lies, 
Heedless  of  human  worship,  with  the  glow 
Of  God's  white  lamp  upon  the  closed  eyes 

And  cold  imperial  brow. 
Nor  let  a  hasty  hand  presume 
To  lift  the  hallowed  laurel  from  his  tomb. 

ALFRED  HAYES 

i  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  died  October  6,  1892. 
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TO-DAY 

OH,  what  is  thy  prayer,  my  brother, 

With  thy  face  upturned  to  the  sky  ? 
"  That  some  wondrous  day  I  may  find  a  way 

.  To  end  the  world's  misery." 
Nay,  do  the  small  deeds  of  cheering 

To-day,  while  thy  hands  are  free, 
For  the  flaming  sword  and  the  mighty  word 

May  never  be  asked  of  thee. 

For  the  deeds  that  are  worth  the  doing 

Can  never  admit  delay, 
And  the  work  that  is  ours  and  the  test  of  our  powers 

Can  only  be  done  to-day. 

Oh,  what  is  thy  dream,  my  brother, 

As  thou  farest  o'er  hill  and  glen  ? 
"  I  dream  of  an  hour  when  the  lust  for  power 

Shall  die  in  the  love  for  men." 
Nay,  part  of  the  world,  my  brother, 

Is  here,  and  the  time  is  now  ; 
And  a  kindly  deed  in  the  time  of  need 

Is  the  best  that  our  lives  allow. 

For  the  man  whom  the  world  is  needing 

Is  the  man  in  the  heart  of  the  fray, 
And  the  lessons  of  life  for  the  ending  of  strife 

Can  only  be  learned  to-day. 

"  Some  day  in  a  golden  heaven 

All  things  shall  be  sweet  and  fair, 
And  the  greed  of  the  strong  and  the  triumph  of  wrong 
"  never  be  dreamed  of  there." 
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Nay,  what  of  to-day,  my  brother  ? 

See  now  the  appealing  hands. 
Oh,  the  good  that  is  done  ere  the  setting  sun 

Is  the  good  that  our  life  demands. 

For  the  doing  of  hourly  duty 

Was  ever  old  Wisdom's  way ; 
And  the  life  we  would  fain  give  to  make  the  world's  gain 

Can  only  be  lived  to-day. 

ALMON  HENSLEY 


RETURNED 

BACK  from  the  country — in  the  town  once  more ! 
No  more  the  shy  things  of  the  woods  I  meet, 
No  more  the  fragrant  pines  my  nostrils  greet ; 

I  only  dream  of  standing  on  the  shore, 

The  while  the  waves  break  round  me  with  a  roar. 
The  pavement  echoes  hard  beneath  my  feet, 
The  houses  shut  me  in  both  sides  the  street, 

Companionship  with  sunset  hours  is  o'er. 

But  there  ore  fairer  things  than  summer  moon 
Rising  or  setting — than  or  hills  or  sky — 

Sweeter  than  evening's  glow  or  morning  dew ; 
There's  music  dearer  than  the  fairy  tune 
The  winds  play  on  the  sea  ;  and — blessed  I ! 
I  find  them  in  the  city  here  with  you ! 

ALMON  HENSLEY 
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SEA-HORSES 

OH,  I  heard  them  tramping,  tramping, 
And  their  furious  fiery  stamping, 

And  I  cowered  from  the  curtain  though  I  listened 

eagerly ; 

By  the  darkness  dazed  and  thwarted 
How  they  raged  and  plunged  and  snorted 

Through  the  mighty  shadowed  forest  that  in  day 
light  is  the  sea. 

But  this  morning  they  are  prancing; 
Silver  hoofs  and  white  manes  dancing, 

As  I  lie  upon  the  shingle  sound  their  neighings  far 

and  free. 

Shall  we  leave  our  play  and  listen, 
See  the  grey  coats  drip  and  glisten, 

Mount  their  backs  and  fare  forever  through  the 
pathways  of  the  sea  ? 

When  the  crows  have  ceased  their  cawing 
I  shall  hear  impatient  pawing, 

They  are  tethered  to  the  twilight  then  and  may 

not  leap  or  flee. 

They  will  whinny  round  the  headland ; 
But  when  Fm  off'  to  bedland 

I  know  that  they  will  break  their  bonds  and  gallop 
o'er  the  sea. 

ALMON  HENSLEY 
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STARLIGHT 

OH,  beautiful  Stars,  when  you  see  me  go 
Hither  and  thither  in  search  of  love, 

Do  you  think  me  faithless,  who  gleam  and  glow 
Serene  and  fixed  in  the  blue  above  ? 
Oh,  Stars,  so  golden,  it  is  not  so. 

But  there  is  a  garden  I  dare  not  see, 
There  is  a  place  where  I  fear  to  go, 

Since  the  charm  and  glory  of  life  to  me 
The  brown  earth  covered  there,  long  ago. 
Oh,  Stars,  you  saw  it,  you  know,  you  know. 

Hither  and  thither  I  wandering  go, 

With  aimless  haste  and  wearying  fret ; 
In  a  search  for  pleasure  and  love  ?     Not  so, 
Seeking  desperately  to  forget. 

You  see  so  many,  Oh,  Stars,  you  know. 

LAURENCE  HOPE 
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SONGS   OF  SEVEN 

SEVEN  TIMES  ONE :  EXULTATION 

THERE'S  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover, 

There's  no  rain  left  in  heaven ! 
I've  said  my  *  seven  times '  over  and  over, 

Seven  times  one  are  seven. 

I  am  old,  so  old,  I  can  write  a  letter ; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done ; 
The  lambs  play  always,  they  know  no  better ; 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 

0  moon  !  in  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing 
And  shining  so  round  and  low ; 

You  were  bright !  ah,  bright !  but  your  light  is  failing — 
You  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 

You  moon,  have  you  done  something  wrong  in  heaven 
That  God  has  hidden  your  face  ? 

1  hope  if  you  have  you  will  soon  be  forgiven, 
And  shine  again  in  your  place. 

O  velvet  bee,  you're  a  dusty  fellow, 

You've  powdered  your  legs  with  gold ! 
O  brave  marsh  marybuds,  rich  and  yellow, 

Give  me  your  money  to  hold  ! 

O  columbine,  open  your  folded  wrapper, 

Where  two  twin  turtle-doves  dwell ! 
O  cuckoo-pint,  toll  me  the  purple  clapper 

That  hangs  in  your  clear  green  bell ! 
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And  show  me  your  nest  with  the  young  ones  in  it ; 

I  will  not  steal  them  away ; 
I  am  old  !  you  may  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet— 

I  am  seven  times  one  to-day. 


SEVEN  TIMES  TWO :  ROMANCE 

You  bells  in  the  steeple,  ring,  ring  out  your  changes, 

How  many  soever  they  be, 
And  let  the  brown  meadowlark's  note  as  he  ranges 

Come  over,  come  over  to  me. 

Yet  bird^s  clearest  carol  by  fall  or  by  swelling 

No  magical  sense  conveys, 
And  bells  have  forgotten  their  old  art  of  telling 

The  fortune  of  future  days. 

'  Turn  again,  turn  again,'  once  they  rang  cheerily, 

While  a  boy  listened  alone ; 
Made  his  heart  yearn  again,  musing  so  wearily 

All  by  himself  on  a  stone. 

Poor  bells  !  I  forgive  you  ;  your  good  days  are  over, 

And  mine,  they  are  yet  to  be  ; 
No  listening,  no  longing,  shall  aught,  aught  discover : 

You  leave  the  story  to  me. 

The  foxglove  shoots  out  of  the  green  matted  heather, 

Preparing  her  hoods  of  snow  ; 
She  was  idle,  and  slept  till  the  sunshiny  weather : 

O,  children  take  long  to  grow. 

I  wish,  and  I  wish  that  the  spring  would  go  faster, 

Nor  long  summer  bide  so  late ; 
And  I  could  grow  on  like  the  foxglove  and  aster, 

For  some  things  are  ill  to  wait. 
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I  wait  for  the  day  when  dear  hearts  shall  discover, 
While  dear  hands  are  laid  on  my  head ; 

*  The  child  is  a  woman,  the  book  may  close  over, 
For  all  the  lessons  are  said.' 

I  wait  for  my  story — the  birds  cannot  sing  it, 

Not  one,  as  he  sits  on  the  tree ; 
The  bells  cannot  ring  it,  but  long  years,  O  bring  it ! 

Such  as  I  wish  it  to  be. 


SEVEN  TIMES  THREE :  LOVE 

I  LEANED  out  of  window,  I  smelt  the  white  clover, 
Dark,  dark  was  the  garden,  I  saw  not  the  gate ; 

*  Now,  if  there  be  footsteps,  he  comes,  my  one  lover — 

Hush,  nightingale,  hush  1  O,  sweet  nightingale  wait 
Till  I  listen  and  hear 
If  a  step  draweth  near, 
For  my  love  he  is  late ! 

*  The  skies  in  the  darkness  stoop  nearer  and  nearer, 

A  cluster  of  stars  hangs  like  fruit  in  the  tree, 
The  fall  of  the  water  comes  sweeter,  comes  clearer : 
To  what  art  thou  listening,  and  what  dost  thou  see  ? 

Let  the  star-clusters  grow, 

Let  the  sweet  waters  flow, 

And  cross  quickly  to  me. 

*  You  night-moths  that  hover  where  honey  brims  over 

From  sycamore  blossoms,  or  settle  or  sleep ; 
You  glow-worms,  shine  out,  and  the  pathway  discover 
To  him  that  comes  darkling  along  the  rough  steep. 
Ah,  my  sailor,  make  haste, 
For  the  time  runs  to  waste, 
And  my  love  lieth  deep — 
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'  Too  deep  for  swift  telling  ;  and  yet,  my  one  lover, 

IVe  conned  thee  an  answer,  it  waits  thee  to-night/ 
By  the  sycamore  passed  he,  and  through  the   white 

clover, 

Then  all  the  sweet  speech  I  had  fashioned  took  flight ; 
But  ril  love  him  more,  more 
Than  e'er  wife  loved  before, 
Be  the  days  dark  or  bright. 


SEVEN  TIMES  FOUR:  MATERNITY 

HEIGH  ho  !  daisies  and  buttercups, 

Fair  yellow  daffodils,  stately  and  tall ! 
When  the  wind  wakes  how  they  rock  in  the  grasses, 

And  dance  with  the  cuckoo-buds  slender  and  small ! 
Here's  two  bonny  boys,  and  here's  mother's  own  lasses, 
Eager  to  gather  them  all. 

Heigh  ho  !  daisies  and  buttercups  ! 

Mother  shall  thread  them  a  daisy  chain ; 
Sing  them  a  song  of  the  pretty  hedge-sparrow, 

That  loved  her  brown  little  ones,  loved  them  full 

fain; 
Sing, '  Heart,  thou  art  wide  though  the  house  be  but 

narrow ' — 
Sing  once,  and  sing  it  again. 

Heigh  ho  !  daisies  and  buttercups, 

Sweet  wagging  cowslips,  they  bend  and  they  bow ; 
A  ship  sails  afar  over  warm  ocean  waters, 

And  haply  one  musing  doth  stand  at  her  prow. 
O  bonny  brown  sons,  and  0  sweet  little  daughters, 
Maybe  he  thinks  on  you  now  1 
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Heigh  ho !  daisies  and  buttercups, 

Fair  yellow  daffodils,  stately  and  tall — 

A  sunshiny  world  full  of  laughter  and  leisure, 

And  fresh  hearts  unconscious  of  sorrow  and  thrall ! 

Send  down  on  their  pleasure  smiles  passing  its  measure, 
God  that  is  over  us  all ! 


SEVEN  TIMES  FIVE !  WIDOWHOOD 

I  SLEEP  and  rest,  my  heart  makes  moan 

Before  I  am  well  awake ; 
4  Let  me  bleed  ?  O  let  me  alone, 

Since  I  must  not  break  ! ' 

For  children  wake,  though  fathers  sleep 
With  a  stone  at  foot  and  at  head  : 

0  sleepless  God,  for  ever  keep, 
Keep  both  living  and  dead  ! 

1  lift  mine  eyes  and  what  to  see 

But  a  world  happy  and  fair ! 
I  have  not  wished  it  to  mourn  with  me— 
Comfort  is  not  there. 

O  what  anear  but  golden  brooms, 
And  a  waste  of  reedy  rills ! 

0  what  afar  but  the  fine  glooms 
On  the  rare  blue  hills  ! 

1  shall  not  die,  but  live  forlore — 

How  bitter  it  is  to  part  ! 
O  to  meet  thee,  my  love,  once  more 
0  my  heart,  my  heart ! 
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No  more  to  hear,  no  more  to  see ! 

0  that  an  echo  might  wake 

And  waft  one  note  of  thy  psalm  to  me 
Ere  my  heartstrings  break  ! 

I  should  know  it  how  faint  soever, 

And  with  angel  voices  blent ; 
O  once  to  feel  thy  spirit  anear ; 

1  could  be  content ! 

Or  once  between  the  gates  of  gold, 
While  an  entering  angel  trod, 

But  once — thee  sitting  to  behold 
On  the  hills  of  God  ! 


SEVEN  TIMES  SIX :  GIVING  IN 
MARRIAGE 

To  bear,  to  nurse,  to  rear, 

To  watch,  and  then  to  lose : 
To  see  my  bright  ones  disappear, 

Drawn  up  like  morning  dews— 
To  bear,  to  nurse,  to  rear, 

To  watch,  and  then  to  lose  : 
This  have  I  done  when  God  drew  near 

Among  His  own  to  choose. 

To  hear,  to  heed,  to  wed, 

And  with  thy  lord  depart 
In  tears  that  he,  as  soon  as  shed, 

Will  let  no  longer  smart. — 
To  hear,  to  heed,  to  wed, 

This  while  thou  didst  I  smiled, 
For  now  it  was  not  God  who  said, 

« Mother,  give  ME  thy  child.' 
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O  fond,  O  fool,  and  blind, 

To  God  I  gave  with  tears ; 
But  when  a  man  like  grace  would  find, 

My  soul  put  by  her  fears, 
O  fond,  O  fool,  and  blind, 

God  guards  in  happier  spheres ; 
That  man  will  guard  where  He  did  bind 

Is  hope  for  unknown  years. 

To  hear,  to  heed,  to  wed, 

Fair  lot  that  maidens  choose, 
Thy  mother's  tenderest  words  are  said, 

Thy  face  no  more  she  views  ; 
Thy  mother's  lot,  my  dear, 

She  doth  in  nought  accuse ; 
Her  lot  to  bear,  to  nurse,  to  rear, 

To  love — and  then  to  lose. 


SEVEN  TIMES  SEVEN:  LONGING 
FOR  HOME 

I 

A  SONG  of  a  boat : — 
There  was  once  a  boat  on  a  billowy 
Lightly  she  rocked  to  her  port  remote, 
And  the  foam  was  white  in  her  wake  like  snow 
And  her  frail  mast  bowed  when  the  breeze  would  blow 
And  bent  like  a  wand  of  willow. 

II 

I  shaded  mine  eyes  one  day  when  a  boat 

Went  curtseying  over  the  billow, 
I  marked  her  course  till  a  dancing  mote 
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She  faded  out  on  the  moonlit  foam, 
And  I  stayed  behind  in  the  dear  loved  home  ; 
And  my  thoughts  all  day  were  about  the  boat 
And  my  dreams  upon  the  pillow. 

Ill 

I  pray  you  hear  my  song  of  a  boat, 

For  it  is  but  short : — 
My  boat,  you  shall  find  none  fairer  afloat, 

In  river  or  port. 
Long  I  looked  out  for  the  lad  she  bore, 

On  the  open  desolate  sea, 
And  I  think  he  sailed  to  the  heavenly  shore, 

For  he  came  not  back  to  me — 

Ah  me! 

IV 

A  song  of  a  nest : — 

There  was  once  a  nest  in  a  hollow : 

Down  in  the  mosses  and  knot-grass  pressed, 

Soft  and  warm  and  full  to  the  brim — 

Vetches  leaned  over  it  purple  and  dim, 

With  buttercup  buds  to  follow. 

V 

I  pray  you  hear  my  song  of  a  nest, 

For  it  is  not  long : — 
You  shall  never  light,  in  a  summer  quest 

The  bushes  among — 
Shall  never  light  on  a  prouder  sitter, 

A  fairer  nestful,  nor  ever  know 
A  softer  sound  than  their  tender  twitter, 

That  wind-like  did  come  and  go. 


VI 

I  had  a  nestful  once  of  my  own, 

Ah,  happy,  happy  I ! 
Right  dearly  I  loved  them :  but  when  they  were  grown 

They  spread  out  their  wings  to  fly — 
O,  one  after  one  they  flew  away 
Far  up  to  the  heavenly  blue, 
To  the  better  country,  the  upper  day, 
And — I  wish  I  was  going  too. 

VII 

I  pray  you,  what  is  the  nest  to  me, 

My  empty  nest  ? 
And  what  is  the  shore  where  I  stood  to  see 

My  boat  sail  down  to  the  west  ? 
Can  I  call  that  home  where  I  anchor  yet, 

Though  my  good  man  has  sailed  ? 
Can  I  call  that  home  where  my  nest  was  set, 

Now  all  its  hope  hath  failed  ? 
Nay,  but  the  port  where  my  sailor  went 

And  the  land  where  my  nestlings  be  : 
There  is  the  home  where  my  thoughts  are  sent, 
The  only  home  for  me — 

Ah  me! 

JEAN  INGELOW 
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THE  SONG  MY  PADDLE 
SINGS 

WEST  wind  blow  from  your  prairie  nest  ? 
Blow  from  the  mountains,  blow  from  the  west. 
The  sail  is  idle,  the  sailor  too ; 

0  !  wind  of  the  west,  we  wait  for  you. 
Blow,  blow ! 

1  have  wooed  you  so, 

But  never  a  favour  you  bestow. 

You  rock  your  cradle  the  hills  between, 

But  scorn  to  notice  my  white  lateen. 

I  stow  the  sail,  unship  the  mast : 

I  wooed  you  long,  but  my  wooing's  past ; 

My  paddle  will  lull  you  into  rest. 

O  !  drowsy  wind  of  the  drowsy  west, 

Sleep,  sleep, 

By  your  mountain  steep, 

Or  down  where  the  prairie  grasses  sweep  I 

Now  fold  in  slumber  your  laggard  wings, 

For  soft  is  the  song  my  paddle  sings. 

August  is  laughing  across  the  sky, 

Laughing  while  paddle,  canoe  and  I, 

Drift,  drift, 

Where  the  hills  uplift 

On  either  side  of  the  current  swift. 

The  river  rolls  in  its  rocky  bed ; 
My  paddle  is  plying  its  way  ahead  ; 
Dip,  Dip, 

While  the  waters  flip 
In  foam  as  over  their  breast  we  slip. 
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And  oh,  the  river  runs  swifter  now  ; 

The  eddies  circle  about  my  bow. 

Swirl,  swirl ! 

How  the  ripples  curl 

In  many  a  dangerous  pool  awhirl ! 

And  forward  far  the  rapids  roar, 

Fretting  their  margin  for  evermore. 

Dash,  dash, 

With  a  mighty  crash, 

They  seethe,  and  boil,  and  bound,  and  splash. 

Be  strong,  O  paddle  !  be  brave,  canoe  I 

The  reckless  waves  you  must  plunge  into. 

Reel,  reel, 

On  your  trembling  keel, 

But  never  a  fear  my  craft  will  feel. 

We've  raced  the  rapid,  we're  far  ahead ' 

The  river  slips  through  its  silent  bed. 

Sway,  sway, 

As  the  bubbles  spray 

And  fall  in  tinkling  tunes  away. 

And  up  on  the  hills  against  the  sky, 

A  fir  tree  rocking  its  lullaby, 

Swings,  swings, 

Its  emerald  wings. 

Swelling  the  song  that  my  paddle  sings. 

E.  PAULINE  JOHNSON 

(TEKAHIONWAKE) 
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MY  ENGLISH  LETTER 

WHEN  each  white  moon,  her  lantern  idly  swinging, 
Comes  out  to  join  the  star  night- watching  band, 

Across  the  grey-green  sea,  a  ship  is  bringing 
For  me  a  letter,  from  the  Motherland. 

Nought  would  I  care  to  live  in  quaint  old  Britain, 
These  wilder  shores  are  dearer  far  to  me, 

Yet  when  I  read  the  words  that  hand  has  written, 
The  parent  sod  more  precious  seems  to  be. 

Within  that  folded  note  I  catch  the  savour 
Of  climes  that  make  the  Motherland  so  fair, 

Although  I  never  knew  the  blessed  favour 
That  surely  lies  in  breathing  English  air. 

Imagination's  brush  before  me  fleeing, 

Paints  English  pictures,  though  my  longing  eyes 

Have  never  known  the  blessedness  of  seeing 
The  blue  that  lines  the  arch  of  English  skies. 

And  yet  my  letter  brings  the  scenes  I  covet, 

Framed  in  the  salt  sea-winds,  aye  more  in  dreams 

I  almost  see  the  face  that  bent  above  it, 
I  almost  touch  that  hand,  so  near  it  seems. 

Near,  for  the  very  grey-green  sea  that  dashes 

'Round  these  Canadian  coasts,  rolls  out  once  more 

To  Eastward,  and  the  same  Atlantic  splashes 
Her  wild  white  spray  on  England's  distant  shore. 

Near,  for  the  same  young  moon  so  idly  swinging 
Her  threadlike  crescent  bends  the  self-same  smile 

On  that  old  land  from  whence  a  ship  is  bringing 
My  message  from  the  transatlantic  Isle. 
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Thus  loves  my  heart  that  far  old  country  better, 
Because  of  those  dear  words  that  always  come, 
With  love  enfolded  in  each  English  letter 
That  drifts  into  my  sun-kissed  Western  home. 

E.  PAULINE  JOHNSON 
(TEKAHIONWAKE) 


MOONSET 

IDLES  the  night  wind  through  the  dreaming  firs, 

That,  waking,  murmur  low, 
As  some  lost  melody  returning  stirs 

The  love  of  long  ago : 

And  through  the  far,  cool  distance,  zephyr-fanned, 
The  moon  is  sinking  into  shadowland. 

The  troubled  night-bird,  calling  plaintively, 

Wanders  on  restless  wing  ; 
The  cedars,  chanting  vespers  to  the  sea, 

Await  it  answering, 

That  comes  in  wash  of  waves  along  the  strand, 
The  while  the  moon  slips  into  shadowland. 

O !  soft  responsive  voices  of  the  night 

I  join  your  minstrelsy, 
And  call  across  the  fading  silver  light 

As  something  calls  to  me  ; 
I  may  not  all  your  meaning  understand, 
But  I  have  touched  your  soul  in  shadowland. 

E.  PAULINE  JOHNSON 

(TEKAHIONWAKB) 
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SHADOW  RIVER 

MUSKOKA 

A  STREAM  of  tender  gladness, 

Of  filmy  sun,  and  opal-tinted  skies ; 

Of  warm  midsummer  air  that  lightly  lies 

In  mystic  rings, 

Where  softly  swings 

The  music  of  a  thousand  wings 

That  almost  tone  to  sadness. 

Midway  twixt  earth  and  heaven, 

A  bubble  in  the  pearly  air,  I  seem 

To  float  upon  the  sapphire  floor,  a  dream 

Of  clouds  of  snow, 

Above,  below, 

Drift  with  my  drifting,  dim  and  slow, 

As  twilight  drifts  to  even. 

The  little  fern-leaf,  bending 

Upon  the  brink,  its  green  reflection  greets, 

And  kisses  soft  the  shadow  that  it  meets 

With  touch  so  fine, 

The  border  line 

The  keenest  vision  can't  define  j 

So  perfect  is  the  blending 

The  far,  fir  trees  that  ccves 
The  brownish  hills  with  needles  green  and  gold, 
The  arching  elms  o'erhead,  vinegrown  and  old, 
Repictured  are 
Beneath  me  far. 

Where  not  a  ripple  moves  to  mar 
Shades  underneath,  or  over. 
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Mine  is  the  undertone ; 

The  beauty,  strength,  and  power  of  the  land 

Will  never  stir  or  bend  at  my  command ; 

But  all  the  shade 

Is  marred  or  made, 

If  I  but  dip  my  paddle  blade ; 

And  it  is  mine  alone. 

O  !  pathless  world  of  seeming ! 

O !  pathless  life  of  mine  whose  deep  ideal 

Is  more  my  own  than  ever  was  the  real. 

For  others  fame 

And  Love's  red  flame, 

And  yellow  gold :  I  only  claim 

The  shadows  and  the  dreaming. 

E.  PAULINE  JOHNSON 
(TEKAHIONWAKE) 


THE  HAPPY  HUNTING 
GROUNDS 

INTO  the  rose  gold  westland,  its  yellow  prairies  roll, 
World  of  the  bison's  freedom,  home  of  the  Indian's  soul 
Roll  out,  O  seas !  in  sunlight  bathed, 
Your  plains  wind-tossed,  and  grass  enswathed. 

Farther  than  vision  ranges,  farther  than  eagles  fly, 
Stretches  the  land  of  beauty,  arches  the  perfect  sky, 
Hemm'd  through  the  purple  mists  afar 
By  peaks  that  gleam  like  star  on  star. 
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Fringing  the  prairie  billows,  fretting  horizon's  line, 
Darkly  green  are  slumb'ring  wildernesses  of  pine, 
Sleeping  until  the  zephyrs  throng 
To  tiss  their  silence  into  song. 

Whispers  freighted  with  odour  swinging  into  the  air, 
Russet  needles  as  censers  swing  to  an  altar,  where 
The  angels'  songs  are  less  divine 
Than  duo  sung  'twixt  breeze  and  pine. 

Laughing  into  the  forest,  dimples  a  mountain  stream, 
Pure  as  the  airs  above  it,  soft  as  a  summer  dream, 
O  !  Lethean  spring  thou'rt  only  found 
In  this  ideal  hunting  ground. 

Surely  the  great  Hereafter  cannot  be  more  than  this, 
Surely  we'll  see  that  country  after  Time's  farewell  kiss. 
Who  would  his  lovely  faith  condole  ? 
Who  envies  not  the  Redskin's  soul, 

Sailing  into  the  cloudland,  sailing  into  the  sun, 
Into  the  crimson  portals  ajar  when  life  is  done  ? 
O  !  dear  dead  race,  my  spirit  too 
Would  fain  sail  westward  unto  you. 

E.  PAULINE  JOHNSON 
(TEKAHIONWAKE) 
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THE  BIRDS'  LULLABY 

I 

SING  to  us,  cedars ;  the  twilight  is  creeping 

With  shadowy  garments,  the  wilderness  through ; 
All  day  we  have  carolled,  and  now  would  be  sleeping, 
So  echo  the  anthems  we  warbled  to  you ; 
While  we  swing,  swing, 
And  your  branches  sing, 
And  we  drowse  to  your  dreamy  whispering. 

II 

Sing  to  us,  cedars ;  the  night  wind  is  sighing, 

Is  wooing,  is  pleading,  to  hear  you  reply ; 
And  here  in  your  arms  we  are  restfully  lying, 
And  longing  to  dream  to  your  soft  lullaby ; 
While  we  swing,  swing, 
And  your  branches  sing, 
And  we  drowse  to  your  dreamy  whispering. 

Ill 

Sing  to  us,  cedars ;  your  voice  is  so  lowly, 

Your  breathing  so  fragrant,  your  branches  so  strong ; 
Our  little  nest-cradles  are  swaying  so  slowly, 
While  zephyrs  are  breathing  their  slumberous  song. 
And  we  swing,  swing, 
While  your  branches  sing, 
And  we  drowse  to  your  dreamy  whispering. 

E.  PAULINE  JOHNSON 
(TEEAHIONWAKE) 
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DAWENDINE 

THERE'S  a  spirit  on  the  river,  there's  a  ghost  upon  the 
shore, 

They  are  chanting,  they  are  singing  through  the  star 
light  evermore, 

As  they  steal  amid  the  silence, 

And  the  shadows  of  the  shore. 

You  can  hear  them  when  the  Northern  Candles  light 

the  Northern  sky, 
Those  pale,  uncertain  candle  flames,  that  shiver,  dart 

and  die, 
Those  dead  men's  icy  finger  tips, 

Athwart  the  Northern  sky. 

You  can  hear  the  ringing  war-cry  of  a  long-forgotten 
brave 

Echo  through  the  midnight  forest,  echo  o'er  the  mid 
night  wave, 

And  the  Northern  lanterns  tremble 

At  the  war-cry  of  that  brave. 

And  you  hear  a  voice  responding,  but  in  soft  and  tender 

song; 

It  is  Dawendine's  spirit  singing,  singing  all  night  long ; 
And  the  whisper  of  the  night  wind 
Bears  afar  her  spirit  song. 

And  the  wailing  pine  trees  murmur  with  their  voice 

attuned  to  hers, 
Murmur  when  they  'rouse  from  slumber  as  the  night 

wind  through  them  stirs  ; 
And  you  listen  to  their  legend 

And  their  voices  blend  with  hers. 
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There  was  feud  and  there  was  bloodshed  near  the  river 

by  the  hill ; 
And  Dawendine  listened,  while  her  very  heart   stood 

still: 
Would  her  kinsman  or  her  lover 

Be  the  victim  by  the  hill  ? 

Who  would  be   the  great  unconquered?    Who  come 

boasting  how  he  dealt 
Death?    And    show  his    rival's   scalplock   fresh  and 

bleeding  at  his  belt. 
Who  would  say,  *  O  Dawendine ! 

Look  upon  the  death  I  dealt  ?" 

And  she  listens,  listens,  listens,  till  a  war-cry  rends  the 

night, 
Cry  of  her  victorious  lover,  monarch  he   of  all   the 

height ; 
And  his  triumph  wakes  the  horrors, 

Kills  the  .silence  of  the  night. 

Heart  of  her !  it  throbs  so  madly,  then  lies  freezing  in 

her  breast, 
For  the  icy  hand  of  death  has  chilled  the  brother  she 

loved  best ; 
And  her  lover  dealt  the  death  blow  ; 

And  her  heart  dies  in  her  breast. 

And  she  hears  her  mother  saying,  "  Take  thy  belt  of 

wampum  white ; 

Go  unto  yon  evil  savage  while  he  glories  on  the  height ; 
Sing  and  sue  for  peace  between  us : 

At  his  feet  lay  wampum  white. 
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"  Lest  thy  kinsmen  all  may  perish,  all  thy  brothers  and 

thy  sire 

Fall  before  his  mighty  hatred  as  the  forest  falls  to  fire ; 
Take  thy  wampum  pale  and  peaceful, 

Save  thy  brothers,  save  thy  sire." 

And  the  girl  arises  softly,  softly  slips    toward  the 

shore ; 
Loves  she  well  the  murdered  brother,  loves  his  hated 

foeman  more, 
Loves,  and  longs  to  give  the  wampum  ; 

And  she  meets  him  on  the  shore. 

"  Peace,"  she  sings,  "  O  mighty  victor,  Peace  !  I  bring 

thee  wampum  white. 
Sheathe  thy  knife  whose  blade  has  tasted  my  young 

kinsman's  blood  to-night 
Ere  it  drink  to  slake  its  thirsting, 

I  have  brought  thee  wampum  white.1' 

Answers  he,  "O  Dawendine!    I  will   let    thy  kins 
men  be, 

I  accept  thy  belt  of  wampum ;  but  my  hate  demands 
for  me 

That  they  give  their  fairest  treasure 
Ere  I  let  thy  kinsmen  be. 

"  Dawendine,  for  thy  singing,  for  thy  suing,  war  shall 

cease ; 
For  thy  name,  which  speaks  of  dawning,  Thou  shalt  be 

the  dawn  of  peace  ; 

For  thine  eyes  whose  purple  shadows  tell  of  dawn, 
My  hate  shall  cease. 
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"  Dawendine,  Child  of  Dawning,  hateful  are  thy  kin  to 

me; 
Red  my  fingers  with  their  heart  blood,  but  my  heart  is 

red  for  thee : 
Dawendine,  Child  of  Dawning, 

Wilt  thou  fail  or  follow  me  ?  " 

And  her  kinsmen  still  are  waiting  her  returning  from 

the  night, 
Waiting,  waiting  for  her  coming   with  her  belt  of 

wampum  white ; 
But  forgetting  all,  she  follows, 

Where  he  leads  through  day  or  night. 

There's  a  spirit  on  the  river,  there's  a  ghost  upon  the 

shore, 
And  they  sing  of  love  and  loving  through  the  starlight 

evermore, 
As  they  steal  amid  the  silence, 

And  the  shadows  of  the  shore. 

E.  PAULINE  JOHNSON 
(TEKAHIONWAKE) 


WORKWORN 

ACROSS  the  street  an  humble  woman  lives 
To  her  'tis  little  fortune  ever  gives ; 
Denied  the  wines  of  life,  it  puzzles  me 
To  know  how  she  can  laugh  so  cheerily. 
This  morn  I  listened  to  her  softly  sing, 
And,  marvelling  what  this  effect  could  bring 
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I  looked :  'twas  but  the  presence  of  a  child 
Who  passed  her  gate,  and  looking  in,  had  smiled. 
But  self-encrusted,  I  had  failed  to  see 
The  child  had  also  looked  ancf  laughed  to  me. 
My  lowly  neighbour  thought  the  smile  Godsent, 
And  singing,  through  the  toilsome  hours  she  went. 

0  !  weary  singer,  I  have  learned  the  wrong 
Of  taking  gifts,  and  giving  nought  of  song ; 

1  thought  my  blessings  scant,  my  mercies  few, 
Till  I  contrasted  them  with  yours,  and  you ; 
To-day  I  counted  much,  yet  wished  it  more — 
While  but  a  child's  bright  smile  was  all  your  store. 

If  I  had  thought  of  all  the  stormy  days, 

That  fill  some  lives  that  tread  less  favoured  ways, 

How  little  sunshine  through  their  shadows  gleamed, 

My  own  dull  life  had  much  the  brighter  seemed ; 

If  I  had  thought  of  all  the  eyes  that  weep 

Through  desolation,  and  still  smiling  keep, 

That  see  so  little  pleasure,  so  much  woe, 

My  own  had  laughed  more  often  long  ago  , 

If  I  had  thought  how  leaden  was  the  weight 

Adversity  lays  at  my  kinsman's  gate, 

Of  that  great  cross  my  next  door  neighbour  bears, 

My  thanks  had  been  more  frequent  in  my  prayers ; 

If  I  had  watched  the  woman  o'er  the  way 

Workworn  and  old,  who  labours  day  by  day, 

Who  has  no  rest,  no  joy  to  call  her  own, 

My  tasks,  my  heart,  had  much  the  lighter  grown. 

E.  PAULINE  JOHNSON 
(TEKAHIONWAKE) 
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IN  THE   SHADOWS 

I  AM  sailing  to  the  leeward, 
Where  the  current  runs  to  seaward 

Soft  and  slow. 

Where  the  sleeping  river  grasses 
Brush  my  paddle  as  it  passes 

To  and  fro. 

On  the  shore  the  heat  is  shaking, 
All  the  golden  sands  awaking 

In  the  cove ; 

And  the  quaint  sandpiper  wringing 
O'er  the  shallows,  ceases  singing 

When  I  move. 

On  the  water's  idle  pillow 
Sleeps  the  overhanging  willow, 

Green  and  cool ; 

Where  the  rushes  lift  their  burnished 
Oval  heads  from  out  the  tarnished 

Emerald  pool. 

Where  the  very  silence  slumbers 
Water-lilies  grow  in  numbers, 

Pure  and  pale ; 

All  the  morning  they  have  rested, 
Amber  crowned,  and  pearly  crested, 

Fair  and  frail. 

Here  impossible  romances, 
Indefinable  sweet  fancies, 
Cluster  round ; 
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But  they  do  not  mar  the  sweetness 
Of  this  still  September  fleetness 
With  a  sound. 

I  can  scarce  discern  the  meeting 
Of  the  shore  and  stream  retreating, 

So  remote : 

For  the  laggard  river,  dozing, 
Only  wakes  from  its  reposing 

Where  I  float. 

Where  the  river  mists  are  rising, 
All  the  foliage  baptizing 

With  their  spray ; 

There  the  sun  gleams  far  and  faintly, 
With  a  shadow  soft  and  saintly 

In  its  ray. 

And  the  perfume  of  some  burning 
Far-off  brushwood,  ever  turning 

To  exhale 

All  its  smoky  fragrance  dying, 
In  the  arms  of  evening  lying, 

Where  I  sail. 

My  canoe  is  growing  lazy, 
In  the  atmosphere  so  hazy, 

While  I  dream ; 
Half  in  slumber  I  am  guiding, 
Eastward  indistinctly  gliding 

Down  the  stream. 

E.  PAULINE  JOHNSON 

(TEKAHIONWAKB) 
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ON  SATURDAY  MORNING 
EARLY 

ON  Saturday  next  at  half-past  eight — 
I  mustn't  be  half  a  second  late — 
I'm  going  out  at  the  garden  gate 

When  the  dew  is  glittery-pearly. 
Fm  going,  I'm  going,  I  don't  know  where, 
But  I  think  I  shall  find  some  others  there, 
On  Saturday  next  if  the  sun  shines  fair, 

On  Saturday  morning  early. 

Perhaps  it's  the  home  of  the  big  torn-tit, 
Or  the  land  where  the  little  blue  fairies  flit, 
For  Daddy  he  said  I  should  visit  it, 

And  go  for  a  treat  alone,  too, 
In  a  marvellous  carriage  with  golden  springs, 
And  six  white  horses  with  twelve  white  wings, 
And  a  coachman  all  over  curls  and  things, 

And  a  footman  all  of  my  own,  too. 

Or  perhaps  I  shall  go  to  the  doll-country, 
Where  the  dollies  are  all  as  big  as  me, 
And  all  have  raspberry  jam  for  tea, 

With  huge  thick  slices  of  some  cake  : 
It  might  be  sponge,  or  it  might  be  bright 
With  cherries,  and  iced  as  smooth  and  white 
As  the  pond  when  the  feathery  snow  falls  light, 

Or  it  might  be,  possibly,  plum-cake. 

What  fun  it'll  be  to  see  Boy  Blue, 
And  Jack  and  the  stalk  that  grew  and  grew, 
And  Puss  in  Boots  and  his  Marquis  too, 
And  giants  and  giantesses  ; 
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And  wonderful  gleaming  golden  towns, 
And  Kings  with  sceptres  and  swords  and  crowns, 
And  Queens  with  fur  on  their  satin  gowns, 
And  beautiful  young  Princesses ! 

And  if  I  should  see  Red  Riding  Hood 

And  her  grandmamma  in  the  dark  old  wood, 

I  shall  run  away,  as  a  good  girl  should. 

For  fear  that  a  wolf  might  meet  her. 
But  grandmamma  will  perhaps  explain 
If  teeth,  when  they  bite  you,  give  you  pain, 
And  how  she  ever  got  out  again 

When  the  wolf  had  managed  to  eat  her. 

And,  oh,  I  shall  find  where  the  roses  go, 
And  the  golden  crocuses  all  aglow, 
And  where  the  little  white  daisies  grow 

When  they  vanish  away  together ; 
And  the  place  where  the  pretty  bluebells  stay, 
And  the  pinks  and  the  tulips  bright  and  gay, 
When  they  go  away  and  s  Good-bye,1  they  say, 

*  Good-oye  for  the  winter  weather.' 

I  must  take  my  funny  dog,  Buff,  the  Skye, 

With  his  little  short  legs  and  his  ears  cocked  high, 

And  his  long  rough  hair,  and  his  hidden  eye, 

And  his  face  like  a  great  grey  pansy. 
Doll  Jane  I  shall  leave  on  the  nursery  floor, 
For  she  doesn't  go  travelling  any  more : — 
Since  her  head  got  squeezed  in  the  bedroom  door 

There's  not  very  much  she  can  see. 

So  I'm  ready,  I'm  ready  !  I've  packed  some  socks, 
A  bonnet,  a  bib,  and  two  holland  frocks, 
And  a  pair  of  shoes  in  a  brand-new  box ; 
And  I've  given  my  Mummy  warning. 
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I  shall  take  a  mug  and  a  fork  and  spoon, 
And  the  musical  box  that  plays  one  tune, 
And  I'll  hurry  away — but  I'll  come  back  soon — 
On  Saturday  next  in  the  morning. 

R.  C.  LEHMANN 


A  MEMORY 

ADOWN  the  leafy  lane  we  two, 

One  brown  October  eve,  together  sped ; 
The  clustered  nuts  were  hanging  overhead, 
And  ever  and  anon,  the  deep  woods  through, 
The  grey  owl  piped  his  weird  *  Tu-whut  1  tu-whoo ! ' 

Adown  the  leafy  lane  we  two 

Strolled  on  and  on,  till  sank  the  setting  sun 
In  sapphire  beauty  round  Tyleden  dun, 

And  shadows  long  and  longer  round  us  grew ; 

Had  earth  a  pair  so  happy  as  we  two  ? 

Adown  the  leafy  lane  we  two 

Loitered  and  laughed,  and  laughed  and  loitered  more, 
And  talked  of «  gentle  folk '  and  fairy  lore. 
Till,  one  by  one,  from  out  the  vaulted  blue, 
The  diamond  stars  came  softly  forth  to  view. 

Adown  the  leafy  lane  we  two 

Saw  figures  flitting  'mong  the  quicken  trees, 
Tall  Finian  forms,  holding  high  revelries, 
And  dogs,  like  Bran  in  sinew  and  in  thew, 
Chased  shadowy  deer  the  vista^d  woodlands  through. 
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Adown  the  leafy  lane  we  two 

Heard  fairy  pipes  play  fairy  music  sweet, 
And  now  and  then  the  tramp  of  fairy  feet, 
And  screams  of  laughter  'mong  the  fairy  crew — 
The  elves  and  fays  that  haunt  old  Corradhu. 

Adown  the  leafy  lane  no  more 
We  two  go  loitering  in  the  Autumn  eves, 
When  merry  reapers  tie  the  golden  sheaves, 

And  kine  come  lowing  to  the  cottage  door, 

Where  ready  pails  await  the  milky  store. 

Astoireen,  no,  far,  far  away, 

Secluded  lies  that  golden-memoried  lane, 
Where  ceaseless  flows  the  bright  and  sparkling  Main 
Through  scenes  of  beauty  to  the  storied  Neagh — 
Here  by  the  Hudson's  banks  we  two  grow  grey. 

D.  MACALEESE 
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SPRING  FLOWERS   FROM 
IRELAND 

ON   EECEIVING     AN     EAELY    CROCUS   AND    SOME   VIOLETS    IN 
A    SECOND    LETTER    FROM    IRELAND 

WITHIN  the  letter's  rustling  fold 

I  find,  once  more — a  glad  surprise  : 
A  little  tiny  cup  of  gold — 

Two  lovely  violet  eves  ; — 
A  cup  of  gold  with  emeralds  set, 

Once  filled  with  wine  from  happier  spheres ; 
Two  little  eyes  so  lately  wet 

With  spring's  delicious  dewy  tears. 

Oh  !  little  eyes  that  wept  and  laughed, 

Now  bright  with  smiles,  with  tears  now  dim  ; 
Oh  !  little  cup  that  once  was  quaffed 

By  fay-queens  fluttering  round  thy  rim. 
I  press  each  silken  fringe's  fold — 

Sweet  little  eyes,  once  more  ye  shine  ; 
I  kiss  thy  lip,  oh !  cup  of  gold, 

And  find  thee  full  of  memory's  wine. 

Within  their  violet  depths  I  gaze, 

And  see,  as  in  the  camera's  gloom, 
The  Island  with  its  belt  of  bays, 

Its  chieftain'd  heights  all  capped  with  broom  ; 
Which,  as  the  living  lens  it  fills, 

Now  seems  a  giant  charmed  to  sleep — 
Now  a  broad  shield  embossed  with  hills, 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
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When  will  the  slumbering  giant  wake  ? 

When  will  the  shield  defend  and  guard  ? 
Ah,  me  !  prophetic  gleams  forsake 

The  once  rapt  eyes  of  seer  or  bard. 
Enough  if,  shunning  Samson's  fate, 

It  doth  not  all  its  vigour  yield ; 
Enough  if  plenteous  peace,  though  late, 

May  rest  beneath  the  sheltering  shield. 

I  see  the  long  and  lone  defiles 

Of  Keimaneigh's  bold  rocks  uphurled  ; 
I  see  the  golden- fruited  isles 

That  gem  the  queen-lakes  of  the  world  ; 
I  see — a  gladder  sight  to  me — 

By  soft  Shanganagh's  silver  strand 
The  breaking  of  a  sapphire  sea 

Upon  the  golden-fretted  sand. 

Swiftly  the  tunnel's  rock-hewn  pass, 

Swiftly,  the  fiery  train  runs  through — 
Oh  !  what  a  glittering  sheet  of  glass  ! 

Oh  !  what  enchantment  meets  my  view  ! 
With  eyes  insatiate  I  pursue, 

Till  Bray's  bright  headland  bounds  the  scene — 
Tis  Baiae  by  a  softer  blue ! 

Gaeta  by  a  gladder  green  ! 

By  tasselled  groves,  o'er  meadows  fair, 

I'm  carried  in  my  blissful  dream, 
To  where — a  monarch  in  the  air — 

The  pointed  mountain  reigns  supreme ; 
There,  in  a  spot  remote  and  wild, 

I  see  once  more  the  rustic  seat 
Where  Carrigoona,  like  a  child, 

Sits  at  the  mightier  mountain's  feet. 
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There  by  the  gentler  mountain's  slope — 

That  happiest  year  of  many  a  year, 
That  first  swift  year  of  love  and  hope — 

With  her  then  dear  and  ever  dear, 
I  sat  upon  the  rustic  seat — 

The  seat  an  aged  bay-tree  crowns — 
And  saw  outspreading  from  our  feet 

The  golden  glory  of  the  Downs. 

The  furze-crowned  heights,  the  glorious  glen, 

The  white-walled  chapel  glistening  near, 
The  house  of  God,  the  homes  of  men, 

The  fragrant  hay,  the  ripening  ear ; 
There,  where  there  seemed  nor  sin,  nor  crime, 

There  in  God's  sweet  and  wholesome  air — 
Strange  book  to  read  at  such  a  time — 

We  read  of  Vanity's  false  Fair. 

We  read  the  painful  pages  through — 

Perceived  the  skill,  admired  the  art, 
Felt  them  if  true,  not  wholly  true — 

A  truer  truth  was  in  our  heart. 
Save  fear  and  love  of  ONE,  hath  proved 

The  sage,  how  vain  is  all  below ; 
And  one  was  there  who  feared  and  loved, 

And  one  who  loved  that  she  was  so. 

The  vision  spreads,  the  memories  grow, 

Fair  phantoms  crowd  the  more  I  gaze. 
Oh  \  cup  of  gold,  with  wine  o'erflow, 

I'll  drink  to  those  departed  days : 
And  when  I  drain  the  golden  cup 

To  them,  to  those,  I  ne'er  can  see, 
With  wine  of  hope  I'll  fill  it  up, 

And  drink  to  days  that  yet  may  be. 
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I've  drunk  the  future  and  the  past, 

Now  for  a  draught  of  warmer  wine — 
One  draught  the  sweetest  and  the  last — 

Lady,  I'll  drink  to  thee  and  thine. 
These  flowers  that  to  my  breast  I  fold, 

Into  my  very  heart  have  grown — 
To  thee  I  drain  the  cup  of  gold, 

And  think  the  violet  eyes  thine  own. 

DENIS  FLORENCE  MCCARTHY 


ECSTASY 

I  CANNOT  sing  to  thee  as  I  would  sing 

If  I  were  quickened  like  the  holy  lark 
With  fire  from  Heaven  and  sunlight  on  his  wing, 

Who  wakes  the  world  with  witcheries  of  the  dark 
Renewed  in  rapture  in  the  reddening  air. 

A  thing  of  splendour  do  I  deem  him  then, 
A  feathered  frenzy  with  an  angel's  throat, 
A  something  sweet  that  somewhere  seems  to  float 

'Twixt  earth  and  sky,  to  be  a  sign  to  men. 
He  fills  me  with  such  wonder  and  despair  ! 

I  long  to  kiss  thy  locks,  so  golden  bright, 
As  he  doth  kiss  the  tresses  of  the  sun. 
Oh  !  bid  me  sing  to  thee,  my  chosen  one, 

And  do  thou  teach  me,  Love,  to  sing  aright. 

ERIC  MACKAY 
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A  PRAYER  FOR  ENGLAND 

AH,  fair  Lord  God  of  Heaven,  to  Whom  we  call — 
By  Whom  we  live,  on  Whom  our  hopes  are  built, 
Do  Thou,  from  year  to  year,  e'en  as  Thou  wilt, 

Control  the  Realm,  but  suffer  not  to  fall 

Its  ancient  faith,  its  grandeur,  and  its  thrall ! 
Do  Thou  preserve  it,  in  the  hours  of  guilt, 
When  foemen  thirst  for  blood  that  should  be  spilt, 

And  keep  it  strong  when  traitors  would  appal. 

Uphold  us  still,  O  God  !  and  be  the  screen 
And  sword  and  buckler  of  our  England's  might, 

That  foeman^s  wiles,  and  woes  which  intervene, 
May  fade  away,  as  fades  a  winter's  night. 

Thine  ears  have  heard  us,  and  Thine  eyes  have  seen. 
Wilt  Thou  not  help  us,  Lord !  to  find  the  Light  ? 

ERIC  MACKAY 
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PABLO  DE   SARASATE 

I 

WHO  comes,  to-day,  with  sunlight  on  his  face, 
And  eyes  of  fire,  that  have  a  sorrow's  trace, 
But  are  not  sad  with  sadness  of  the  years, 

Or  hints  of  tears  ? 

II 

He  is  a  king,  or  I  mistake  the  sign, 
A  king  of  song — a  comrade  of  the  nine — 
The  Muses'  brother,  and  their  youngest  one 

This  side  the  sun. 

Ill 

See  how  he  bends  to  greet  his  soul's  desire, 
His  violin,  which  trembles  like  a  lyre, 
And  seems  to  trust  him,  and  to  know  his  touch, 

Belov'd  so  much  ! 

IV 

He  stands  full  height ;  he  draws  it  to  his  breast, 
Like  one,  in  joy,  who  takes  a  wonder-guest, — 
A  weird,  wild  thing,  bewitched  from  end  to  end, 

To  be  his  friend. 

V 

And  who  can  doubt  the  right  it  has  to  lie 
So  near  his  heart,  and  there  to  sob  and  sigh, 
And  there  to  shake  its  octaves  into  notes 

With  bird-like  throats. 
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VI 

Ah  !  see  how  deftly,  with  his  lifted  bow, 
He  strikes  the  chords  of  ecstasy  and  woe, 
And  wakes  the  wailing  of  the  sprite  within 

That  knows  not  sin. 

VII 

A  thousand  heads  are  turned  to  where  he  stands, 
A  thousand  hopes  are  moulded  to  his  hands, 
And,  like  a  storm-wind  hurrying  from  the  North, 

A  shout  breaks  forth. 

VIII 

It  is  the  welcome  that  of  old  was  given 
To  Paganini  ere  he  join'd  in  Heaven 
The  angel-choirs  of  those  who  serve  aright 

The  God  of  Light. 

IX 

It  is  the  large,  loud  utterance  of  a  throng 
That  loves  a  faith-employ  "d,  impassion'd  song ; 
A  song  that  soothes  the  heart,  and  makes  it  sad, — 

Yet  keeps  us  glad. 

X 

For  look  !  how  bearded  men  and  women  fair 
Shed  tears  and  smile,  and  half  repeat  a  prayer, 
And  half  are  shamed  in  their  so  mean  estate, 

And  he  so  great ! 

XI 

This  is  the  young  Endymion  out  of  Spain 
Who,  laurel-crown'd,  has  come  to  us  again 
To  re-intone  the  songs  of  other  times 

In  far-off  climes. 
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XII 

To  prove  again  that  Music,  by  the  plea 
Of  all  men's  love,  has  link'd  from  sea  to  sea 
All  shores  of  earth  in  one  serene  and  grand 

Symphonic  land. 

XIII 

Oh  !  hush  the  while  !  Oh  !  hush  !  a  bird  has  sung, 
A  May-day  bird  has  trilPd  without  a  tongue, 
And  now,  'twould  seem,  has  wandered  out  of  sight 

For  sheer  delight. 

XIV 

A  phantom  bird !  'Tis  gone  where  all  things  go — 
The  wind,  the  rain,  the  sunshine,  and  the  snow, 
The  hopes  we  nurs'd,  the  dead  things  lately  pass'd — 

All  dreams  at  last. 

XV 

The  towers  of  light,  the  castles  in  the  air, 
The  queenly  things  with  diamonds  in  their  hair, 
The  toys  of  sound,  the  flowers  of  magic  art — 

All  these  depart. 

XVI 

They  seem'd  to  live  ;  and  lo  !  beyond  recall, 
They  take  the  sweet  sad  silence  for  a  pall, 
And,  wrapt  therein,  consent  to  be  dismissed 

Though  glory-kiss'd. 

XVII 

O  pride  of  Spain  !  O  wizard  with  a  wand 
More  fraught  with  fervours  of  the  life  beyond 
Than  books  have  taught  us  in  these  tawdry  days, 

Take  thou  my  praise. 
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XVIII 

Aye,  take  it,  Pablo  !  Though  so  poor  a  thing, 
'Twill  serve  to  mind  thee  of  an  English  spring 
When  wealth,  and  worth,  and  fashion  each  and  all, 

Obey'd  thy  thrall. 

XIX 

The  lark  that  sings  its  love-song  in  the  cloud 
Is  God-inspired  and  glad — but  is  not  proud — 
And  soon  forgets  the  salvos  of  the  breeze, 

As  thou  dost  these. 

XX 

The  shouts,  the  praises,  and  the  swift  acclaim, 
That  men  have  brought  to  magnify  thy  name, 
Affect  thee  barely  as  an  idle  cheer 

Affects  a  seer. 

XXI 

But  thou  art  ours,  O  Pablo  !  ours  to-day, 
Ours,  and  not  ours,  in  thy  triumphant  sway  ; 
And  we  must  urge  it  by  the  right  that  brings 

Honour  to  kings. 

XXII 

Honour  to  thee,  thou  stately,  thou  divine 
And  far-famed  minstrel  of  a  mighty  line  ! 
Honour  to  thee,  and  peace,  and  musings  high, 

Good-night !  Good-bye ! 

ERIC  MACKAY 
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IN   PRAISE   OF  BABY 

THE  sun  rose  up  in  the  morning 
Through  his  door  in  the  Eastern  sky ; 
And  he  flung  back  his  curtains  of  purple  and  red 
To  look  out  on  the  world,  and  he  laughed  as  he  said 
"  There's  nothing  so  bright  as  I  ?  " 

But  he  never  had  seen  my  baby's  smile, 
That  is  brighter  than  sunshine  all  the  while. 

The  moon  stole  out  in  the  evening 
From  the  clouds  ;  and  up,  up  she  rolled 
Through  the  wonderful  blue  of  the  Autumn  night, 
And  she  said,  "  Ah,  the  sun  may  be  never  so  bright, 
Still  there's  nothing  to  match  my  gold ! " 

Well,  the  moon,  she's  golden,  and  soft,  and  fail 
But  she  couldn't  have  seen  my  baby's  hair. 

The  stars  peeped  after  the  twilight ; 
And,  when  they  were  sure  it  was  gone, 
They  all  flocked  forth  in  a  glittering  show, 
Singing,  "  No  one  can  dance  like  this  below, 
Though  we've  nothing  to  dance  upon  !  " 

So  they  twinkled  in  mazes  light  and  fleet. 
But  they  never  had  watched  my  baby's  feet. 
BARRINGTON  MC&REGOR 
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IN  THE   SPRING-TIME 

I  SAW  her  in  the  Spring-time 

When  the  early  buds  were  peeping, 

When  winterbound  the  snowdrop, 
And  the  crocus  still  were  sleeping. 

I  met  her  in  the  moss-grown  lane, 
When  russet  fern  was  curling, 

Ere  yet  it  bent  its  graceful  neck, 
Its  slender  frond  unfurling. 

When  in  the  woods  the  hyacinths, 
In  rich  confusion  scattered, 

We  romped  amidst  and  wanton  plucked, 
And  nothing  earthly  mattered. 

Or  when  the  daisies  sprinkled  wide 
Their  lids  fringed  red  from  weeping, 

In  magic  specks  of  white  were  seen 
Along  the  green  sward  creeping. 

And  here  and  there  a  thistle  dared, 
His  hardy  head  uprearing, 

To  brave  the  ire  of  man  and  beast, 
For  love  had  cast  out  fearing. 

While  soft  the  gleam  from  silver  sheen 
On  hazel  tips  was  glinting, 

And  lilac  and  laburnum  buds 
In  faintest  tints  were  hinting. 
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To  primrose  pale  on  tender  stem, 

Its  petals  soft  outspreading, 
To  coax  the  virgin  buttercups 

To  grace  the  bluebell's  wedding. 

When  fragrant  flowering  currant  leaves 
'Neath  tassels  pink  were  blowing, 

And  pouting  buds  of  palest  green 
On  chestnut  boughs  were  showing. 

We  gathered  sweet  forget-me-nots, 

Shy  sisterhoods  retreating 
'Neath  river  banks  to  hide  from  glance 

Of  saucy  bulrush  greeting. 

When  odorous  sprays  of  hawthorn  bloom, 

Told  it  was  time  for  maying, 
And  vagrant  brambles  careless  strayed, 

Most  wilful  in  their  straying. 

O^er  heath  whereon  we  loved  to  roam, 
Blue  mists  the  valley  swathing, 

And  golden  gleams  from  out  the  west, 
Were  all  the  landscape  bathing. 

We  heard  the  cuckoo  on  the  wing — 
So  seldom  heard  in  winging — 

We  watched  the  lark  in  upward  flight 
Pour  out  his  soul  in  singing. 

The  silver  file  unto  his  mate 

In  silvery  tones  was  calling 
That  Spring  had  come,  and  from  the  trees 

The  last  dead  leaves  were  falling. 
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Above,  in  half-clad  ivy  tower, 

The  village  chime  was  ringing, 
And  tinkling  bell  and  shepherd's  call 

Told  of  the  herd's  homebringing. 

And  now  and  then  a  blackbird's  note 

Or  thrush's  song  was  wooing 
The  slumbering  wood,  whence  answering  came 

Some  sable  pigeon's  cooing. 

We  watched  through  glen  or  cutting  deep 

The  shifting  cloud  receding, 
Of  traffic  engine  from  afar 

To  distant  city  speeding. 

As  travelling  on  its  iron  track, 

Our  gaze  anon  eluding, 
It  seemed  as  if  some  hamlet  smoke 

Were  thus  our  sense  deluding. 

I  loitered  by  the  old  church  porch, 

The  sweetest  place  for  mating, 
To  catch  a  glance  from  hazel  eyes, 

That  well  repaid  the  waiting. 

To  watch  the  chestnut  tresses  stirred 

By  April  breezes  blowing, 
Or  filch  a  peep  at  ankle  neat, 

That  passing  shower  was  showing. 

Twas  thus  I  met  her  in  the  Spring, 

A  snowdrop  pure  unfolding, 
With  all  the  violet's  modesty, 

And  lovely  in  beholding. 
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And  yet  no  prickly  brier  shrub, 

On  border  sweetly  blowing, 
More  quickly  showed  that  thorns  might  sprout 

Where  only  leaves  seemed  growing. 

Wistful,  coy,  coquettish,  shy, 

I  found  her  in  the  wooing, 
The  love  she  seemed  to  give  to-day, 

The  very  next  undoing. 

At  last,  when  Spring  was  on  the  wane, 

And  birds  their  nests  were  making, 
I  sealed  a  compact  with  a  kiss, 

The  sweeter  for  the  taking. 

H,  MACNAUGHTON-JONES 


FLOWER  FAIRIES 

FLOWER  fairies — have  you  found  them, 
When  the  summer's  dusk  is  falling, 

With  the  glow-worms  watching  round  them, 
Have  you  heard  them  softly  calling  ? 

Silent  stand  they  through  the  noonlight, 
In  their  flower  shapes,  fair  and  quiet, 

But  they  hie  them  forth  by  moonlight, 

Ready  then  to  sing  and  riot. 
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I  have  heard  them — I  have  seen  them, 

Light  from  their  bright  petals  raying — 

And  the  trees  bent  down  to  screen  them, 
Great,  wise  trees,  too  old  for  playing. 

Hundreds  of  them,  all  together — 

Flashing  flocks  of  flying  fairies — 
Crowding  through  the  summer  weather, 

Seeking  where  the  coolest  air  is. 

And  they  tell  the  trees  that  know  them, 

As  upon  their  bows  they  hover, 
Of  the  things  that  chance  below  them, — 

How  the  rose  has  a  new  lover — 

And  the  gay  Rose  laughs,  protesting, 

'  Neighbour  Lily  is  as  fickle ' : — 
Then  they  search  where  birds  are  nesting, 

And  their  feathers  softly  tickle. 

Then  away  they  all  dance,  sweeping, 

Having  drunk  their  fill  of  gladness ; 

But  the  trees,  their  night-watch  keeping, 
Thrill  with  tender  pitying  sadness ; 

For  they  know  of  bleak  December, 

When  each  bough  left  cold  and  bare  is — 

When  they  only  shall  remember 

The  bright  visits  of  the  fairies — 

When  the  roses  and  the  lilies 

Shall  be  gone,  to  come  back  never 
From  the  land  where  all  so  still  is 

That  they  sleep  and  sleep  for  ever. 

PHILIP  BOURKE  MARSTON 
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ROSES  AND  THE 
NIGHTINGALE 

IN  my  garden  it  is  night-time, 
But  a  still  time  and  a  bright  time, 
For  the  moon  rains  down  her  splendour, 
And  my  garden  feels  the  wonder 
Of  the  spell  which  it  lies  under 
In  that  light  so  soft  and  tender. 

While  the  moon  her  watch  is  keeping 
All  the  blossoms  here  are  sleeping, 
And  the  roses  sigh  for  dreaming 

Of  the  bees  that  love  to  love  them 
When  the  warm  sun  shines  above  them 
And  the  butterflies  pass  gleaming. 

Could  one  follow  roses'  fancies, 
When  the  night  the  garden  trances, 
Oh,  what  fair  things  we  should  chance  on ! 
For  to  lilies  and  to  roses, 
As  to  us,  soft  sleep  discloses 
What  the  waking  may  not  glance  on. 

But  hark  !  now  across  the  moonlight, 
Through  the  warmness  of  the  June  night, 
From  the  tall  trees'  listening  branches 

Comes  the  sound,  sustained  and  holy, 
Of  the  passionate  melancholy, 
Of  a  wound  which  singing  staunches. 

Oh,  the  ecstasy  of  sorrow 
Which  the  music  seems  tomorrow 
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From  the  thought  of  some  past  lover 
Who  loved  vainly  all  his  lifetime, 
Till  death  ended  peace  and  strife-time, 

And  the  darkness  clothed  him  over  ! 

Oh,  the  passionate,  sweet  singing, 

Aching,  gushing,  throbbing,  ringing, 

Dying  in  divine,  soft  closes, 

Recommencing,  waxing  stronger, 
Sweet  notes,  ever  sweeter,  longer, 

Till  the  singing  wakes  the  roses ! 

Quoth  the  roses  to  the  singer : 

'  Oh,  thou  dearest  music-bringer, 

Now  our  sleep  so  sweetly  endeth, 

Tell  us  why  thy  song  so  sad  seems, 
When  the  air  is  full  of  glad  dreams, 

And  the  bright  moon  o'er  us  bendeth  ! ' 

Sang  the  singer  to  the  roses : 

'  Love  for  you  my  song  discloses — 

Hence  the  note  of  grief  I  borrow.' 

Quoth  the  roses,  '  Love  means  pleasure.' 
Quoth  the  singer,  '  Love's  best  measure 

Is  its  pure  attendant  sorrow.' 

PHILIP  BOURKE  MARSTON 
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A  PRAYER  TO   SLEEP 

0  SLEEP,  to-night  be  tender  to  my  love — 

Hold  her  within  thy  clasp,  so  dear  and  deep — 
Press  gently  on  those  sweetest  eyes,  kind  sleep ; 
Let  no  sad  thought  of  me  intrude,  to  move 
Her  heart  to  grief ;  but  through  some  fair  dream-grove 
Where  faint  songs  steal,  and  gentle  shadows  creep, 
And  mystic  stars  and  moons  of  dreamland  keep 
Their  fond,  persistent  vigil,  let  her  rove ; 

And  if  a  dream  of  me  must  come  at  all, 

O  show  me  to  her  glad  with  love  and  strong : 

Let  on  her  mouth  my  garnered  kisses  fall, 
And  to  her  ears  make  audible  that  song 

1  sang  her  once,  when  at  her  feet  I  lay, 
At  close  of  one  divine,  love-laden  day  ! 

PHILIP  BOURKE  MARSTON 


LOVERS 

O  WHAT  does  the  night-wind  say  to  the  rose  ? 
Alas,  there  is  never  a  heart  that  knows — 
O  what  does  the  nightingale  there  in  the  brake 
Sing  to  his  love,  as  he  sings  for  her  sake  ? 

Be  glad  there  is  never  an  ear  to  discover — 
O  sweet  wind  lover,  O  sweet  bird  lover ! 
Your  secret  is  safe,  as  mine  own  shall  be 
When  the  lips  that  I  love  have  breathed  it  to  me. 

PHILIP  BOURKE  MARSTON 
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TRUTH 


TRUTH  stole  away 

One  day 

To  some  deep  well 
Where  out  of  sight 

She  might 
For  ever  dwell. 

Then  Wisdom  sought 

Distraught, 
But  nought  she  did 
Availed  to  tell 

The  well 
Where  Truth  lay  hid. 

But,  Love,  I  chance 

To  glance 
In  your  dear  eyes, 
And  in  their  cool 

Deep  pool, 
Behold,  she  lies. 

G.  K.  MEXZIES 
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SUNSHINE   THE  TEMPTRESS 

THE  bee  is  on  the  heather  and  the  sun  is  on  the  ben — 

Ho,  there  !  Bookworm,  shut  your  musty  tome ! 
Come,  ramble  by  the  river  that  is  leaping  down  the  glen, 
Come,  climb  the  purple  upland  where  the  wild  deer 

roam. 
I  will  show  a  thousand  beauties  which  you'll   never, 

never  see 

In  your  fusty,  dusty  volumes  if  you'll  only  follow  me  : 
You  shall  see  the  waters  falling, 
O'er  the  sandy  shallows  brawling, 
Dashing,  splashing, 
Gaily  flashing 
Over  rock  and  under  tree. 
And  I'll  show  you,  lying  cool 
In  his  deep  and  inky  pool, 
All  secure,  the  wise  old  salmon 
Whom  the  angler  cannot  gammon. 
There  he  lies  serenely  sleeping 

While  above  him  flashes  bright 
The  frolic  troutlet  leaping 
In  the  light. 


Come  and  scramble  through  the  heather  where  the 

hill-tops  touch  the  sky, 
Come  and  scale  the  peaks  01  granite  where  the  eagles 
soar  on  high. 

See  the  white-tailed  rabbits  near  you — 
How  they  scuttle  when  they  hear  you  ! 
Hurry-scurry 
In  their  flurry 

Swift  as  lightning  off  they  fly. 
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And  111  also  show  you  where, 
With  his  antlers  high  in  air, 
Unapproachable  of  men, 
Stands  the  monarch  of  the  glen. 
At  his  sweet  will  he  shall  ramble 

Over  leagues  of  upland  lawns, 
While  around  him  gaily  gambol 

Fairy  fawns. 

G.  K.  MENZIES 

(By  special  permission  of  the 
Proprietors  of  "  Punch  " 


A  SONG  IN  THE   WOOD 

I  FOUND  a  shy  little  violet  root 

Half  hid  in  the  woods,  on  a  day  of  spring, 
And  a  bird  flew  over,  and  looked  at  it,  too, 

And  for  joy,  as  he  looked,  began  to  sing. 

The  sky  was  the  tenderest  blue  above — 
And  the  flower  like  a  bit  of  the  sky  below  ; 

And  between  them  the  wonderful  winds  of  God 
On  heavenly  errands  went  to  and  fro. 

Away  from  the  summer,  and  out  of  the  south 
The  bird  had  followed  an  instinct  true, 

As  out  from  the  brown  and  desolate  sod 

Stepped  the  shy  little  blossom,  with  eyes  of  blue. 

And  he  sang  to  her,  in  the  young  spring  day, 

Of  all  the  joy  in  the  world  astir : 
And  her  beauty  and  fragrance  answered  him, 
While  the  spring  and  he  bent  over  her. 

LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTON 
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A  PROBLEM 


MY  darling  has  a  merry  eye, 

And  voice  like  silver  bells  : 
How  shall  I  win  her,  prithee,  say — 

By  what  magic  spells  ? 

If  I  frown  she  shakes  her  head, 

If  I  weep  she  smiles ; 
Time  would  fail  me  to  recount 

All  her  wilful  wiles. 

She  flouts  me  so — she  stings  me  so — 

Yet  will  not  let  me  stir — 
In  vain  I  try  to  pass  her  by, 

My  little  chestnut  bur. 

When  I  yield  to  every  whim 

She  straight  begins  to  pout  • 
Teach  me  how  to  read  my  love, 

How  to  find  her  out ! 

For  flowers  she  gives  me  thistle  blooms — 

Her  turtle  doves  are  crows — 
I  am  the  groaning  weather-vane, 

And  she  the  wind  that  blows. 

My  little  love !  My  teasing  love ! 

Was  woman  made  for  man — 
A  rose  that  blossomed  from  his  side  ? 

Believe  it — those  who  can. 

LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTON 
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SWALLOW-FLIGHTS 

FORTH  from  the  wind-swept  Country  of  my  Heart 
Fly  fast,  swift  wings ! 

For  hence  the  summers  and  their  suns  depart — 
Here  no  bird  sings. 

With  spring  that  country  was  all  verdurous 

When  first  you  came — 

Its  leafage  with  sweet  songs  solicitous, 
Its  skies  aflame. 

With  dreaming  of  the  summer's  warm  delights ; 

Streams  sought  the  sea  : 
White  moons  made  beautiful  the  waiting  nights : 

Your  wings  were  free — 

But  here  you  nested  through  the  smiling  spring, 
Through  summer  too — 

Tis  autumn  now,  and  pleasant  things  take  wing, 
So  why  not  you  ? 

Fly  hence,  and  carry  with  you  all  my  dreams, 
My  hopes,  my  fears — 

Shall  I  while  sitting  by  Life's  frozen  streams, 
Weep  idle  tears  ? 

Fly  hence,  swift  wings — I  have  been  glad  with  you 
In  Life's  glad  spring, 

Heard  summer  songs  and  thought  their  promise  true ; 
But  now — take  wing. 

You  are  not  doves  that  you  should  bring  back  leaves, 

From  whelming  seas — 
Fly  far,  swift  truants,  from  my  silent  eaves ; 
Leave  me  but  peace. 
LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTO*? 
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THE   WHISTLE 

HE  cut  a  sappy  sucker  from  the  muckle  rodden  tree, 
He  trimmed  it,  an'  he  wet  it,  an1  he  thumped  it  on  his 

knee; 
He  never  heard  the  teuchat  when  the  harrow  broke  her 


He  missed  the  craggit  heron  nabbin1  puddocks  in  the 

seggs, 
He  forgot  to  hound  the  collie  at  the  cattle  when  they 

strayed, 
But  you  should  hae  seen  the  whistle  that  the  wee  herd 

made  ! 

He  wheepled  on't  at  mornin'  an1  he  tweetled  on't  at 

nicht, 
He  puffed  his  freckled  cheeks  until  his  nose  sank  oot  o' 

sicht, 
The  kye  were  late  for  milkin'  when  he  piped  them  up 

the  closs, 

The  kitlins  got  his  supper  syne,  an'  he  was  beddit  boss  ; 
But  he  cared  na  doit  nor  docken  what  they  did  or  thocht 

or  said, 
There  was  comfort  in  the  whistle  that  the  wee  herd 

made. 

For  lyin'  lang  o'  mornings  he  had  clawed  the  caup  for 

weeks, 

But  noo  he  had  his  bonnet  on  afore  the  lave  had  breeks  ; 
He  was  whistlin1  to  the  porridge  that  were  hott'rin1  on 

the  fire, 
He  was  whistlin'  ower  the  travise  to  the  baillie  in  the 

byre; 
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Nae  a  blackbird  nor  a  mavis  that  hae  pipin'  for  their 

trade, 
Was  a  marrow  for  the  whistle  that  the  wee  herd  made. 


He  played  a  march  to  battle,  it  cam'  dirlirT  through 

the  mist, 
Till  the  halflin1  squared  his  shoulders  an1  made  up  his 

mind  to  list ; 
He  tried  a  spring  for  wooers,  though  he  wistna  what  it 

meant, 
But  the  kitchen-lass  was  lauchin'  an1  he  thocht  she 

maybe  kent ; 
He  got  ream  an1  buttered  bannocks  for  the  lovin1  lilt 

he  played. 
Wasna  that  a  cheery  whistle  that  the  wee  herd  made  ? 


He  blew  them  rants  sae  lively,  schottisches,  reels,  an1 


The  foalie  flang  his  muckle  legs  an"  capered  ower  the 

rigs, 
The  grey-tailed  futt-rat  bobbit  oot  to  hear  his  ain 

strathspey, 
The  bawd  cam1  loupin"1  through  the  corn  to  "Clean 

Pease  Strae"; 
The  feet  o'  ilka  man  an1  beast  gat  youkie  when  he 

played  — 
Hae  ye  ever  heard  o'  whistle  like  the  wee  herd  made  ? 


But  the  snaw  it  stopped  the  herdin'  an1  the  winter 

brocht  him  dool, 
When  in  spite  o1  hacks  an'  chilblains  he  was  shod  again 

for  school ; 
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He  couldna  sough  the  catechis  nor  pipe  the  rule  o' 

three, 
He  was  keepit  in  an'  lickit  when  the  ither  loons  got 

free  ; 
But  he  aften  played  the  truant — "'twas  the  only  thing 

he  played. 
For  the  maister  brunt  the  whistle  that  the  wee  herd 

made  ! 

CHARLES  MURRAY 
(From  "Hamewith,"  Constable  &  Co.) 

NOTES 

STANZA  I. — 'Sucker,'  pronounce   'sooker';    ' rodden '  =  rowan 
*  teuchat'  =  lapwing  ;  'craggit'  =  long-necked ;  'nabbin'  =  catching ; 
'  puddocks '  = frogs  ;  '  seggs '  = sedges. 

STANZA  II. — '  Kitlins '  =  kittens ;  '  boss '  =  empty  or  hungry. 

STANZA  III. — '  Clawed  the  caup '  =  he  got  only  the  scrapings  of 
the  porridge-bowl ;  '  the  lave '  =  the  others  ;  '  hott'rin','  an  imitative 
word  =  boiling  with  a  low  bubbling  sound  ;  '  travise '  =  partition 
between  stalls ;  '  baillie '  =  cattle-man  ;  '  mavis '  =  thrush  ;  '  marrow ' 
=  match. 

STANZA  IV. — '  Dirlin' '  =  ringing,  thrilling ;  '  halflin' '  =  young  lad, 
between  boy  and  man  ;  '  ream '  =  cream. 

STANZA  V. — '  Kig  '=  section  of  field,  marked  off  by  manner  of 
ploughing;  'futt'rat',  or  whittret  =  weasel ;  'his  ain  Strathspey,' 
namely,  the  tune  of  '  Pop  goes  the  Weasel ' ;  '  bawd '  =hare  ;  « loupin' ' 
=*  leaping;  'Clean  Pease  Strae,' another  old  tune ;  'youkie'=  itchy, 
restless. 

STANZA  VI. — '  Dool '  =  sorrow  ;  '  sough '  =  to  breathe,  to  blow  ; 
'  catechis '  =  catechism  ;  '  loons '  =  boys ;  '  brunt '  =  burnt. 
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A  QUESTION 


AT  a  window  wide  and  shady, 

Where  the  roses  climbed  full  high, 

Sat  a  little  lady  sighing, 

As  the  summer  day  went  by  : 

"  Oh  !  red  rose,  that  blooms  above, 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  Love  ? 

Is  it  pleasure,  is  it  pain, 

Is  it  passion  all  in  vain ; 

Is  it  sadness,  is  it  joy, 

Purest  gold  without  alloy  ? 

Oh  !  red  rose,  that  blooms  above, 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  Love  ?  " 


And  the  rose  made  answer  shyly, 

"  I  am  but  a  summer  old, 
And  I've  never  left  thy  window 

Since  my  petals  did  unfold : 
So — alas — how  can  I  tell  ? 
But  the  skylark  should  know  well, 
For  when  dawn  begins  to  peep, 
And  the  world  is  yet  asleep, 
I  can  hear  him  high  and  far 
Singing  to  the  morning  star. 
Skylark,  in  the  blue  above, 
Can  you  tell  us  what  is  Love  ?  " 


Sang  the  skylark,  dropping  downwards, 

Ever  singing  as  he  came  : 
"  Love  is  common  unto  mortals, 

And  their  poets  tell  its  fame ; 
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But  I  never  can  make  out 
What  'tis  really  all  about ; 
Though  I  soar  so  high  each  day ; 
Yet  I'm  never  far  away 
From  my  nest  that's  down  below : 
But  the  west  wind — he  should  know, 
He  has  been  to  other  lands, 
And  no  doubt  he  understands." 

And  the  west  wind  heard  and  answered : 

"  Love  is  but  a  foolish  play, 
Idle  sport  for  boys  and  maidens, 

More  than  this  I  cannot  say ; 
And  if  it  be  ill  or  well, 
I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  a  youth  I've  often  seen 
Passing  here  upon  the  green, 
Who  has  time  to  listen  long, 
Skylark,  to  thy  morning  song, 
Who  has  golden  hours  to  lose 
Looking  upwards  at  the  rose. 

"  He  will  know  this  secret,  surely, 
And  his  heart  we'll  try  to  move ; 

If  we  speak  him  fair  and  gentle, 
He  will  tell  us  what  is  Love." 

So  they  asked  this  wand'ring  youth 

And  he  knew  it  all,  in  truth ; 

But  he  proved  most  unkind, 

For  he  wouldn't  tell  the  wind, 

Or  the  skylark,  or  the  rose  ; 

But,  most  strange  to  say,  he  chose 

To  tell  the  little  lady 

Within  her  window  shady. 
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And  she  heard  it  all  with  patience, 

Though  it  took  a  time  to  tell ; 
And  she  smiled  as  if  it  pleased  her, 

So  he  must  have  told  it  well. 
And  the  skylark  hushed  his  song, 
And  the  red  rose  listened  long, 
And  the  west  wind  came  quite  near, 
That  the  better  he  might  hear 
Those  soft  whisperings  above 
Of  the  mystery  called  Love. 
But — wasn't  it  absurd — 
They  couldn't  hear  a  word  ! 

M.  M.  MYHILL 


MAY  SONG 

BIRDS  in  the  green  of  my  garden, 

Blackbird  and  throstle  and  wren, 
Wet  your  dear  wings  in  the  tears  that  are  springs, 

And  so  to  your  singing  again ! 
Birds  in  my  blossoming  orchard, 

Chaffinch  and  goldfinch  and  lark, 
Preen  your  bright  wings,  little  happy  live  things  ; 

The  May  trees  grow  white  in  the  park ; 
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Birds  in  the  leafy  wet  woodlands, 

Cuckoo  and  nightingale  brown, 
Sing  to  the  sound  of  the  rain  on  green  ground — 

The  rain  on  green  leaves  dripping  down  ! 
Fresh  with  the  rain  of  the  May-time, 

Rich  with  the  promise  of  June, 
Deep  in  her  heart,  where  the  little  leaves  part, 

Love,  like  a  bird,  sings  in  tune ! 

E.  NESBIT 


AT   KEW 

Go  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time,  in  lilac-time,  in  lilac-time ; 
Go  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time  (it  isn't  far  from  London  /) 
And  you  shall  wander  hand-in-hand  with  love  in 

summers  wonderland ; 
Go  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time  (it  isrftfar  from  London  !) 

The  cherry  trees  are  seas  of  bloom,  and  soft  perfume, 

and  sweet  perfume, 
The  cherry  trees  are  seas  of  bloom  (and  oh  !  so  near  to 

London !) 
And  there  they  say,  when  dawn  is  high,  and  all  the 

world's  a  blaze  of  sky, 
The  cuckoo,  though  he's  very  shy,  will  sing  a  song  for 

London. 
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The  nightingale  is  rather  rare,  and  yet  they  say  you'll 

hear  him  there, 
At  Kew,  at  Kew,  in  lilac-time  (and  oh!  so  near  to 

London  !) 
The  linnet  and  the  throstle  too,  and  after  dark  the  long 

halloo, 
And  golden-eyed,  tu-whit,  tu-whoo,  of  owls  that  ogle 

London. 

For  Noah  hardly  knew  a  bird  of  any  kind  that  isn't 

heard 
At  Kew,  at  Kew,  in  lilac- time  (and  oh!   so  near  to 

London !) 
And  when  the  rose  begins  to  pout,  and  all  the  chestnut 

spires  are  out, 
You'll  hear  the  rest  without  a  doubt,  all  chorusing  for 

London. 

Come  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time,  in  lilac-time,  in  lilac- 

time ; 
Come  down  to  Kew  in   Klac-time  (it  isn't    far   from 

London  /) 
And   you  shall   wander    hand-in-hand    with    love    in 

summer's  wonderland ; 
Come  down  to   Kew   in   lilac-time  (it  isn't  far  from 

London  /) 

ALFRED  NOYES 
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A   LULLABY 

LADY  MOON,  O  Lady  Moon, 
Here's  a  little  sleepy  girlie  that  must  go  to  slumber 

soon! 
Won't  you  glide  across  the  window  on  your  shining 

silver  wings, 

Won't  you  spare  'twixt  noon  and  noon 
Just  one  tiny  tender  minute  to  this  cot  with  baby 

in  it, 

Though   I   know  you're  O  so  busy   with   a  hundred 
million  things ! 

Lady  Moon,  O  Lady  Moon, 
Let  her  see  the  polished  buckles   on  your  gleaming 

silver  shoon, 
Let  her  touch  your  diamond  rings  and  the 

star-dust  on  your  wings ; 
And  should  you  bend  above  her — ah !  but  that  would 

be  a  boon  ! — 

And  kiss  her  little  rosy  lips,  how  kind,  0  Lady 
Moon! 


Lady  Moon,  O  Lady  Moon, 
Tell  her  just  onejfairy-story  that  you've  gathered  as  you 

g° 
From  the  pinewoods  or  the  snow, 

From  the  gaily  lighted  cities  or  the  stars  above  them 

strewn ; 
There's  a  sleepy  little  girlie  that  would  like  so 

much  to  know 
Just  one  little  fairy-story,  Lady  Moon  ! 
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Lady  Moon,  O  Lady  Moon, 
It  is  late ;  and  you  Ye  so  busy  with  so  many  trysts  to 

keep. 
And  our  little  wide-eyed  babba — it  is  time  she  went  to 

sleep  ! 

Kiss  those  cheeks  that  mock  December 
With  their  roses  picked  in  June  ; 
Though  she's  sleepy  shell  remember, 
She'll  remember,  Lady  Moon  ! 

WILL  H.  OGILVIE 


GOD  SPEED!" 

BECAUSE  we've  waked  the  morning  stars 

Together,  June  to  June ; 
Because  our  spurs  and  stirrup-bars 

Have  clashed  the  same  old  tune ; 
Because  we've  drawn  one  honour  line 

And  held  one  cross  and  creed  : 
You  will  not  lay  your  hand  in  mine 

Without  a  last  "  God-Speed ! " 

Because  we've  ridden  knee  to  knee 

In  lists  against  the  world, 
And  followed  up  one  destiny 

Beneath  one  flag  unfurled ; 
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Because  we've  lived,  a  little  space, 

One  life  in  word  and  deed  : 
You  will  not  meet  me  face  to  face 

Without  a  last  "  God-speed  ! " 

Because  one  woman  came  between 

As  women  often  will — 
Because  we  thought  one  girl  a  queen  ; 

Because  we  think  so  still ; 
Because  no  mortal  power  can  say 

How  far  may  True  Love  lead : 
You  will  not  say  "  Good-bye  !  "  to-day, 

«  Good-bye  ! "  without  «  God-Speed !  " 

Because  we've  watched  the  shadows  fall 

Together  on  the  plains, 
When  all  the  night  was  musical 

With  bells  and  hobble-chains  : 
Because  we've  gossiped  round  one  blaze, 

Agreed  and  disagreed ! 
Old  Comrade,  for  the  olden  days, 

You'll  wish  your  mate  "  God-speed  !  " 

WILL  H.  OGILVIE 
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THE   BAREFOOT  MAID 

HER  lips  made  rebel  laughter,  her  locks  fell  gipsy  free, 
She  was  a  queen  of  summer  time,  and  stole  my  heart 

from  me  ; 
Her  merry  eyes  were  bluer  than  the  cornflowers  in  the 

wheat, 
And  like  brown  birds  in  the  heather  were  her  brown 

bare  feet. 

Her  skirt  was  grey  and  dusty,  and  her  purple  plaid  was 

torn, 
But  her  laughter !  oh !  that  laughter,  how  it  rippled 

through  the  corn  ! 
You  may  search  the  wide  world  over,  you  will  never 

find  so  sweet 
A  laugh  as  led  the  measure  for  those  brown  bare  feet. 

She    danced   away   before   me,   and   I   followed,   well 

content, 
To  watch  the  blue-bells  dipping  on  the  mountain-way 

she  went, 
And  where  the  baby  Teviot  came  crooning  through  the 

peat 
She  charmed  the  mountain  minnows  with  her  brown 

bare  feet. 

She  danced  away  before  me,  and  I  followed  her  again ; 
The  mist  was  on  the  Carter  and  a  warm  grey  rain  ; 
The  mist  was  on  the  Carter  when  I  kissed  her  lips  so 

sweet, 
And  the  wet  bells  of  the  heather  kissed  her  brown  bare 

feet. 
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But  there  came  an  end  of  summer — for  the  brightest 

summer  ends, 
We  clasped  our  hands  and  parted  with  the  long  clasp 

of  friends ; 
Still  her  laughter  haunts  the  city,  and  all  down  the 

crowded  street 
I  am  dreaming,  always  dreaming,  of  the  brown  bare 

feet. 

Oh !  Scotland !  Bonny  Scotland !  In  your  purple  robe 

arrayed, 
You're  my  laughing  barefoot  lover  and  my  tattered 


gipsy  maid, 


And  111  give  my  chance  of  fortune  if  the  fates  will  let 

us  meet 
With  the  billows  of  the  heather  on  your  brown  bare 

feet! 

WILL  H.  OGILVIE 


O  FLOWER  OF  ALL 

"  O  FLOWER  of  all  the  world,  O  flower  of  all ! 

The  garden  where  thou  dwellest  is  so  fair, 
Thou  art  so  goodly  and  so  queenly  tall, 

Thy  sweetness  scatters  sweetness  everywhere, 
O  flower  of  all ! 

"  O  flower  of  all  the  years,  O  flower  of  all ! 

A  day  beside  thee  is  a  day  of  days ; 
Thy  voice  is  softer  than  the  throstle's  call, 

There  is  not  song  enough  to  sing  thy  praise, 

O  flower  of  all ! 
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"  O  flower  of  all  the  years,  O  flower  of  all ! 
I  seek  thee  in  thy  garden,  and  I  dare 
To  love  thee ;  and  though  my  deserts  be  small, 
Thou  art  the  only  flower  I  would  wear — 
O  flower  of  all !  " 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER 
(From  "  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty  ") 


LOVE  AND   FRIENDSHIP 

(A  CONCEIT) 

SWEET  !  in  the  flowery  garland  of  our  love, 
Where  fancy,  folly,  frenzy  interwove, 
Our  diverse  destinies,  not  all  unkind, 
A  secret  strand  of  purest  gold  entwined. 

While  bloomed  the  magic  flowers,  we  scarcely  knew 
The  gold  was  there.     But  now  their  petals  strew 
Life's  pathway  ;  and  instead,  with  scarce  a  sigh, 
We  see  the  cold  but  fadeless  circlet  lie. 

With  scarce  a  sigh  ! — and  yet  the  flowers  were  fair, 
Fed  by  youth's  dew  and  love's  enchanted  air  : 
Ay,  fair  as  youth  and  love  ;  but  doomed,  alas  ! 
Like  these  and  all  things  beautiful,  to  pass. 

But  this  bright  thread  of  unadulterate  ore — 
Friendship — will  last  though  love  exist  no  more ; 
And  if  it  lack  the  fragrance  of  the  wreath — 
Unlike  the  flowers,  it  hides  no  thorn  beneath. 

SIR  NOKL  PATON 
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DEI  GRATIA 

As  one  who  journeying  through  a  shadowy  land, 
Sees  from  above  the  clouds  some  Alpine  height — 
Throned  on  immensity  and  crowned  with  light — 

Look  o'er  the  world,  with  aspect  lone  and  grand  ; 

So  had  I  watched  Her  long,  in  plentitude 
Of  greatness  and  of  virtue,  draw  the  eye 
And  heart  of  nations — while  proud  Loyalty 

Stirred  with  the  strength  of  passion  in  my  blood. 

But  now — as  he,  drawn  near  the  mountain  base, 
Sees  flowery  vales  unfolding  to  the  sun, 
Hears  laughing  streams  by  happy  hamlets  run — 

I  see  the  pure,  sweet  Woman's  household  grace. 

Behold  Her  star! ike  in  Her  orbit  move, 

Blessing  and  blest :  benignant,  wise,  serene ! 

And  henceforth  hail  Her,  more — not  less  than  Queen, 

Though  Loyalty  is  swallowed  up  of  Love. 

SIR  NOEL  PATON 

Windsor,  December  1868 
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THE   SONG   OF   THE  AIRMAN 


I  SIT  alone 

On  a  flying  throne 
And  spurn  the  crumbling  world. 

I  mount  with  a  rush 

In  the  doting  hush 
And  shout  to  the  clouds  unfurl'd. 

And  the  clean,  cold  breeze 

Of  the  ether  seas 
Is  whistling  through  my  hair — 

And  the  love  of  life 

And  the  love  of  wife 
Are  naught  to  love  of  the  air  I 

II 

I  skirt  the  edge 

Of  a  fleecy  ledge 
And  perch  on  a  purple  dome. 

I  hurtle  through 

The  purple-blue 
Where  the  sky-children  have  their  home ; 

Then,  swooping  down, 

I  gasp  and  drown 
In  a  gulf  of  golden  glare — 

And  the  love  of  life 

And  the  love  of  wife 
Are  naught  to  love  of  the  air  ! 

Ill 

I  drink  the  light 
At  awful  height. 
My  eagle-spirit  burns. 
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The  wide  inane 

Is  shot  with  pain. 
The  brooding  stillness  churns. 

And  sights  and  sounds 

Of  the  outer  bounds 
Allure  me  on  to  dare — 

And  the  love  of  life 

And  the  love  of  wife 
Are  naught  to  love  of  the  air ! 

MOWBRAY  PERCY 


THE  LOVE  OF  THE  AIR 

I  COME  once  more ! 

The  face  I  saw 
That  look'd  into  my  soul 

Out  of  the  light 

Of  a  nimbus  bright — 
Is  now  my  spirit's  goal ! 

In  the  fields  of  air 
She  hath  her  lair 

Deep  in  the  bosom  of  space. 
And  I  yield  again 
To  the  Astral  strain 

And  steer  for  the  secret  place ! 
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Over  the  trees 

And  the  citied  seas 
And  continents  of  cloud — 

Over  the  rim 

Of  the  rain-cloud's  brim 
And  the  cirri  silver-brow'd. — 

For  evermore 
My  love  must  soar 

'Till  I  behold  her  face- 
Over  the  light 
Over  the  night 

Over  the  moon  I'll  race ! 

Over  the  steep 

Of  the  utterless  deep, 
Over  the  glad  inane — 

Over  all  time 

And  space  sublime, 
Over  the  stars  I'll  strain  ! 

Over  all  life 

And  Being  rife, 
Over  the  Solar  rim — 

Over  all  death — 

Like  a  flaming  breath — 
Over  all  chaos  dim ! 

MOWBRAY  PERCY 
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THE   WAGE   SLAVE 

AH  me !  Tis  hard  to  live  these  days — 

One  must  be  strong ! 
I  look  and  speer  about  all  ways — 

And  always  wrong, 

To  find  out  what  my  heavy  sin  can  be — 
The  sin  that  dooms  me.     And  I  cannot  see. 

I  get  no  time  to  sin  these  days — 

Not  overmuch. 
With  overtime  that  hardly  pays — 

Mending  and  such, 
I  lie  down  weary  with  a  weary  head 
And  rise  up  weary  from  a  weary  bed. 

I  often  wonder  why  we  try — 

Will  God  forgive  ? 
It  isn't  that  it's  hard  to  die 

But  hard  to  live  ! 

And  yet  ?     The  yearning  years,  without  one  ray — 
Slip  slowly  on  and  slink  at  last  away. 

MOWBRAY  PERCY 
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MOODS 

ALL  the  flowers  have  closed  their  eyes  in  death. 
All  the  trees  have  wept  their  sodden  leaves. 
The  very  heavens  have  not  any  faith — 
No  bird  believes ! 

I  stand  in  angry  nettles  to  the  knees 

And  in  the  clutch  of  life  I  grope  and  grow. 

Despair  is  in  the  throes  of  tragic  trees — 

And  fierce,  black  woe  ! 

The  blast  is  shrieking  through  the  ghostly  grass. 
The  writhing  thorns  lash  wildly  to  and  fro — 
And  mists  and  moods  arise  and  cling  and  pass — 
And  lightly  go ! 

Summer — love-lorn,  loth  to  die — 
Sleeps  to  captivate  the  eye 
Wi1  rustling  vestments  plasht  with  fire 
And  wondrous,  luminous  attire ! 

But  Winter  cometh  on  apace 
And  rudely  teareth  all  the  lace 
She  decked  about  the  copse  withal 
And  maketh  all  her  gems  to  fall ! 

Sad  Summer  through  thin  fingers  peers 
And  smileth  sweetly  through  her  tears — 
But  Winter  whirls  her  tresses  more 
And  wildly  waste th  all  her  store ! 

MOWBEAY  PERCY 
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THE  DOTING   OAK 

I  LOVED  my  Rose  :  she  venerated  me — 
I  mind  the  time  I  was  her  dear  old  tree. 
I  saw  her  grow  more  lovely  in  the  light — 
The  petals  of  her  soul  were  pink  and  white. 

I  was  too  old. 
She  venerated  me. 

My  sap  was  cold. 
I  was  her  dear  old  tree. 

I  grew  great  limbs  to  shield  her  from  the  blast. 
And  I  would  fling  her  light,  or  shadow  cast. 
And  through  my  glooms  I  open'd  vistaed  bars 
To  shade  the  moon  and  focus  happy  stars. 

No  matter  now. 
I  love  the  lightning's  flail ! 

At  last  I  bow. 
I  clasp  the  rushing  gale  ! 

MOWBRAY  PERCY 


A    DREAM 

ALL  yesterday  I  was  spinning, 

Sitting  alone  in  the  sun ; 
And  the  dream  that  I  spun  was  so  lengthy, 

It  lasted  till  day  was  done. 
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I  heeded  not  cloud  or  shadow 

That  flitted  over  the  hill, 
Or  the  humming-bees,  or  the  swallows, 

Or  the  trickling  of  the  rill. 

I  took  the  threads  for  my  spinning, 

All  of  blue  summer  air, 
And  a  flickering  ray  of  sunlight 

Was  woven  in  here  and  there. 

The  shadows  grew  longer  and  longer, 

The  evening  wind  passed  by, 
And  the  purple  splendour  of  sunset 

Was  flooding  the  western  sky. 

But  I  could  not  leave  my  spinning, 
For  so  fair  my  dream  had  grown, 

I  heeded  not,  hour  by  hour, 
How  the  silent  day  had  flown. 

At  last  the  grey  shadows  fell  round  me, 
And  the  night  came  dark  and  chill, 

And  I  rose  and  ran  down  the  valley, 
And  left  it  all  on  the  hill. 

I  went  up  the  hill  this  morning 

To  the  place  where  my  spinning  lay — 

There  was  nothing  but  glistening  dewdrops 
Remained  of  my  dream  to-day. 

ADELAIDE  ANNE  PROCTER 
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FRIEND   SORROW 

Do  not  cheat  thy  heart  and  tell  her 

"  Grief  will  pass  away, 
Hope  for  fairer  times  in  future, 

And  forget  to-day." — 
Tell  her,  if  you  will,  that  sorrow 

Need  not  come  in  vain  ; 
Tell  her  that  the  lesson  taught  her 

Far  outweighs  the  pain. 

Cheat  her  not  with  the  old  comfort, 

"  Soon  she  will  forget " — 
Bitter  truth,  alas — but  matter 

Rather  for  regret ; 
Bid  her  not  "  Seek  other  pleasures, 

Turn  to  other  things  : " — 
Rather,  nurse  her  caged  sorrow 

Till  the  captive  sings. 

Rather  bid  her  go  forth  bravely, 

And  the  stranger  greet ; 
Not  as  foe,  with  spear  arid  buckler, 

But  as  dear  friends  meet ; 
Bid  her  with  a  strong  clasp  hold  her, 

By  her  dusky  wings — 
Listening  for  the  murmured  blessing 

Sorrow  always  brings. 

ADELAIDE  ANNE  PHOCTER 
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THE  DEAD   AT   CLONMACNOIS 

IN  a  quiet  watered  land,  a  land  of  roses, 

Stands  Saint  Kieran's  city  fair : 
And  the  warriors  of  Erin  in  their  famous  generations 

Slumber  there. 

There  beneath  the  dewy  hillside  sleep  the  noblest 

Of  the  clan  of  Conn, 
Each  below  his  stone  with  name  in  branching  Ogham 

And  the  sacred  knot  thereon. 

There  they  laid  to  rest  the  seven  Kings  of  Tara, 

There  the  sons  of  Cairbre  sleep — 
Battle-banners  of  the  Gael,  that  in  Kieran's  plain  of 
crosses 

Now  their  final  hosting  keep. 

And  in  Clonmacnois  they  laid  the  men  of  Teffia, 

And  right  many  a  lord  of  Breagh  ; 
Deep  the  sod  above  Clan  Creide  and  Clan  Conaill, 

Kind  in  hall  and  fierce  in  fray. 

Many  and  many  a  son  of  Conn,  the  Hundred-Fighter, 

In  the  red  earth  lies  at  rest ; 
Many  a  blue  eye  of  Clan  Colman  the  turf  covers, 
Many  a  swan-white  breast. 

T.  W.  ROLLESTON 
(From  the  Irish  of  Enoch  O'Gillan) 
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SONG  OF  MAELDUIN 

THERE  are  veils  that  lift,  there  are  bars  that  fall, 
There  are  lights  that  beckon,  and  winds  that  call — 

Good-bye ! 

There  are  hurrying  feet,  and  we  dare  not  wait, 
For  the  hour  is  on  us — the  hour  of  Fate, 
The  circling  hour  of  the  flaming  gate — 

Good-bye — good-bye — good-bye ! 

Fair,  fair  they  shine  through  the  burning  zone — 
The  rainbow  gleams  of  a  world  unknown ; 

Good-bye ! 

And  oh  !  to  follow,  to  seek,  to  dare, 
When,  step  by  step,  in  the  evening  air 
Floats  down  to  meet  us  the  cloudy  stair  1 
Good-bye — good-bye — good-bye ! 

The  cloudy  stair  of  the  Brig  o'  Dread 

Is  the  dizzy  path  that  our  feet  must  tread — 

Good-bye ! 

O  children  of  Time— O  Nights  and  Days, 
That  gather  and  wonder  and  stand  at  gaze, 
And  wheeling  stars  in  your  lonely  ways, 

Good-bye — good-bye — gooa-bye ! 

The  music  calls  and  the  gates  unclose, 
Onward  and  onward  the  wild  way  goes — 

Good-bye ! 

We  die  in  the  bliss  of  a  great  new  birth, 
O  fading  phantoms  of  pain  and  mirth, 
O  fading  loves  of  the  old  green  earth — 

Good-bye — good-bye — good-bye ! 

T.  W.  ROLLESTON 
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TWILIGHT   CALM 

OH  pleasant  eventide ! 

Clouds  on  the  western  side 
Grow  grey  and  greyer,  hiding  the  warm  sun  : 
The  bees  and  birds,  their  happy  labours  done, 

Seek  their  close  nests  and  bide. 

Screened  in  the  leafy  wood 

The  stock-doves  sit  and  brood : 
The  very  squirrel  leaps  from  bough  to  bough 
But  lazily  ;  pauses  ;  and  settles  now 

Where  once  he  stored  his  food. 

One  by  one  the  flowers  close, 

Lily  and  dewy  rose 

Shutting  their  tender  petals  from  the  moon ; 
The  grasshoppers  are  still ;  but  not  so  soon 

Are  still  the  noisy  crows. 

The  dormouse  squats  and  eats 

Choice  little  dainty  bits 
Beneath  the  spreading  roots  01  a  broad  lime  ; 
Nibbling  his  fill  he  stops  from  time  to  time 

And  listens  where  he  sits. 

From  far  the  lowings  come 

Of  cattle  driven  home : 
From  farther  still  the  wind  brings  fitfully 
The  vast  continual  murmur  of  the  sea, 

Now  loud,  now  almost  dumb. 

The  gnats  whirl  in  the  air, 
The  evening  gnats ;  and  there 
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The  owl  opes  broad  his  eyes  and  wings  to  sail 
For  prey ;  the  bat  wakes  ;  and  the  shell-less  snail 
Comes  forth,  clammy  and  bare. 

Hark  !  that's  the  nightingale, 

Telling  the  self-same  tale 

Her  song  told  when  this  ancient  earth  was  young : 
So  echoes  answered  when  her  song  was  sung 

In  the  first  wooded  vale. 

We  call  it  love  and  pain, 

The  passion  of  her  strain  ; 
And  yet  we  little  understand  or  know  : 
Why  should  it  not  be  rather  joy  that  so 

Throbs  in  each  throbbing  vein  ? 

In  separate  herds  the  deer 

Lie ;  here  the  bucks,  and  here 
The  does,  and  by  its  mother  sleeps  the  fawn  : 
Through  all  the  hours  of  night  until  the  dawn 

They  sleep,  forgetting  fear. 

The  hare  sleeps  where  it  lies, 

With  wary  half-closed  eyes ; 
The  cock  has  ceased  to  crow,  the  hen  to  cluck  : 
Only  the  fox  is  out,  some  heedless  duck 

Or  chicken  to  surprise. 

Remote,  each  single  star 

Comes  out,  till  there  they  are 
All  shining  brightly.     How  the  dews  fall  damp  ! 
While  close  at  hand  the  glow-worm  lights  her  lamp, 

Or  twinkles  from  afar. 
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But  evening  now  is  done 

As  much  as  if  the  sun 
Day-giving  had  arisen  in  the  East — 
For  night  has  come  ;  and  the  great  calm  has  ceased, 

The  quiet  sands  have  run. 

CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI 


THE  LAST  POET— 
ANASTASIUS   GRUN 

WHEN  will  the  race  of  poets 
Their  singing  put  away, 
When  wearily  expire 
The  old  eternal  lay  ? 

Are  they  not  nigh  to  draining 
The  once  overflowing  horn 
What  flower  is  yet  ungathered, 
What  new  birth  to  be  born  ? 

As  long  as  the  sun's  chariot 
Glides  through  the  azure  sky 
And  but  one  face  be  lifted 
Unto  it  wistfully ; 

As  long  as  heaven  keepeth 
Its  storms  and  thunder-roll, 
And  'neath  the  solemn  terror 
Trembles  one  human  soul ; 
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As  long  as  o'er  the  cloud-rack 
The  rainbow  flings  its  stain, 
And  but  one  heart  finds  comfort, 
And  is  itself  again  ; 

As  long  as  heaven  at  midnight 
Is  strewn  with  starry  seed, 
And  but  one  man  is  able 
The  golden  text  to  read  ; 

As  long  as  in  the  moonlight 
One  heart  can  fear  and  love, 
And  wild-wood  branches  murmur 
One  weary  head  above ; 

As  long  as  spring  shows  greenly, 
As  long  as  roses  blow, 
As  eyes  are  bright  with  laughter, 
And  blushes  come  and  go ; 

'Mid  graves  with  their  sad  cypress, 
While  sorrow  still  can  wake, 
And  there  are  eyes  for  weeping, 
And  but  one  heart  to  break  ; 

So  long  shall  dwell  among  us 
The  goddess  Poesy, 
And  with  her  wander  freely 
Her  votive  minstrelsy. 

Through  earth's  old  homestead  singing, 
See  in  one  man  combined 
The  last  of  all  the  poets, 
The  last  of  human  kind  ! 
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Upon  its  stem  still  resteth 
Creation's  flower  untorn, 
God's  hand  the  bloom  caresses 
He  smiled  on  newly  born. 

When  once  the  giant  blossom 
Is  wholly  overblown, 
And  earth  and  sun  and  heaven 
Like  flower  dust  has  flown  ; 

Then  ask,  unless  for  asking 
The  wish  has  passed  away, 
Is  yet  sung  out  and  over 
The  old  eternal  lay  ? 

VERY  REV.  H.  I.  D.  RYDER 


SELKIRK  AFTER  FLODDEN 

(A  WIDOW'S  DIRGE,  OCTOBER  1513) 

IT'S  but  a  month  the  morn 

Sin'  a'  was  peace  and  plenty  ; 
Oor  hairst  was  halflins  shorn, 

Eident  men  and  lasses  denty. 
But  noo  it's  a'  distress — 

Never  mair  a  merry  meetin' ; 
For  half  the  bairns  are  faitherless, 

And  a1  the  women  greetin'. 

O  Flodden  Field ! 
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Miles  and  miles  round  Selkirk  toun, 

Where  forest  flow'rs  are  fairest, 
Ilka  lassie's  stricken  doun, 

Wi'  the  fate  that  fa's  the  sairest. 
A'  the  lads  they  used  to  meet 

By  Ettrick  braes  or  Yarrow 
Lyin'  thrammelt  head  and  feet 

In  Brankstone's  deadly  barrow ! 
O  Flodden  Field ! 

Frae  every  cleuch  and  clan 

The  best  o'  the  braid  Border 
Rose  like  a  single  man 

To  meet  the  royal  order. 
Oor  Burgh  toun  itseP 

Sent  its  seventy  doun  the  glen  ; 
Ask  Fletcher*  how  they  fell, 

Bravely  fechtin',  ane  to  ten  ! 
O  Flodden  Field  ! 

Round  about  their  gallant  king, 

For  country  and  for  croun, 
Stude  the  dauntless  Border  ring, 

Till  the  last  was  hackit  doun. 
I  blame  na  what  has  been — 

They  maun  fa'  that  canna  flee — 
But  oh,  to  see  what  I  hae  seen, 

To  see  what  now  I  see ! 

O  Flodden  Field ! 

The  souters  a1  fu'  croose, 

O'er  their  leather  and  their  lingle, 

Wi'  their  shoon  in  ilka  hoose, 
Sat  contentit  round  the  ingle. 

*  This  was  the  man  who  brought  an  English  flag  back  to  Selkirk 
fromJFlodden.  [Four  brothers  of  that  name  are  said  to  have  perished 
in  the  battle, 
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Noo  there's  naething  left  but  dool, — 
Never  mair  their  work  will  cheer  them ; 

In  Flodden's  bluidy  pool 
They'll  neither  wait  nor  wear  them  ! 
O  Flodden  Field ! 

Whar  the  weavers  used  to  meet. 

In  ilka  bieldy  corner, 
Noo  there's  nane  in  a'  the  street, 

Savin'  here  and  there  a  mourner, 
Walkin'  lonely  as  a  wraith, 

Or  if  she  met  anither, 
Just  a  word  below  their  braith 

O'  some  slauchtered  son  or  brither ! 
O  Flodden  Field! 

There  stands  the  gudeman's  loom 

That  used  tae  gang  sae  cheerie, 
Untentit  noo,  and  toom, 

Makin'  a'  the  hoose  sae  eerie, 
Till  the  sicht  I  canna  dree  ; 

For  the  shuttles  lyin'  dumb 
Speak  the  loudlier  to  me 

O'  him  that  wunna  come. 

O  Flodden  Field! 

Sae  at  nicht  I  cover't  o'er, 

Just  to  haud  it  frae  my  een, 
But  I  haena  yet  the  pow'r 

To  forget  what  it  has  been ; 
And  I  listen  through  the  hoose 

For  the  chappin  o'  the  lay, 
Till  the  scrapin'  o'  a  moose 

Tak's  my  very  braith  away. 
0  Flodden  Field ! 
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Then  I  turn  to  sister  Jean, 

And  my  airms  about  her  twine, 
And  I  kiss  her  sleepless  een, 

For  her  heart's  as  sair  as  mine, — 
A  heart  ance  fu'  o'  fun, 

And  hands  that  ne'er  were  idle, 
Wi'  a'  her  cleedin'  spun 

Against  her  Jamie's  bridal. 

O  Flodden  Field ! 

Noo  we've  naether  hands  nor  hairt — 

In  oor  grief  the  wark's  forgotten, 
Though  it's  wantit  every  airt, 

And  the  craps  are  lyin'  rotten. 
War's  awesome  blast's  gane  bye, 

And  left  a  land  forlorn  ; 
In  daith's  dool  hairst  they  lie, 

The  shearers  and  the  shorn. 
O  Flodden  Field! 

Wi'  winter  creepin'  near  us, 

When  the  nichts  are  drear  and  lang, 
Nane  to  help  us,  nane  to  hear  us, 

On  the  weary  gate  we  gang ! 
Lord  o'  the  quick  an'  deed, 

Sin'  oor  ain  we  canna  see, 
In  mercy  mak  gude  speed, 

And  bring  us  whar  they  be, 

Far,  far,  frae  Flodden  Field ! 

J.  B.  SELKIRK 
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A  REIVER'S   RIDE 

OH  day  of  days  when  we  were  young ! 

With  hearts  that  laughed  at  wind  and  weather, 
That  day,  the  gathered  guests  among, 
When  you  and  I,  while  songs  were  sung, 
Each  to  a  ready  saddle  sprung, 

And  rode  into  the  rain  together. 

An  endless,  fruitless  feud,  I  wot, 

With  vengeance  vowed  in  every  weather, 

Between  the  Cessfords  and  the  Scott, 

A  foolish  quarrel  long  begot, 

Had  barred  our  love ;  we  argued  not, 
But  rode  into  the  rain  together. 

Loud  clanged  the  windy  gates  above, 

And  yet  through  all  the  howling  weather, 

Soft  as  the  murmur  of  a  dove, 

We  only  heard  low  words  of  love, 

As  foot  to  foot  and  glove  to  glove 
We  rode  into  the  rain  together. 

What  though  the  skies  were  frowning  black, 
And  dark  and  sunless  was  the  weather, 

And  heaven  was  filled  with  driving  rack, 

We  thought  not  once  of  turning  back, 

That  day  we  left  the  beaten  track, 
And  road  into  the  rain  together. 

Our  way  was  long,  and  bleak,  and  bare — 

A  trackless  road  in  wintry  weather ; 
We  swam  the  Tweed  beyond  Traquair, 
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And  follow  will,  who  follow  dare ; 
One  tried  it  and  we  left  him  there, 
And  rode  away  in  rain  together. 

Though  tempests  blew  and  waters  beat, 
We  heeded  neither  wind  nor  weather, 

But  held  our  way  through  driving  sleet, 

O'er  rocky  stream  and  sinking  peat, 

For  love  was  strong  and  life  was  sweet, 
That  day  we  rode  in  rain  together. 

Right  onward  in  a  wild  delight, 

For  few  could  follow  in  such  weather, 

We  never  slacked  our  steady  flight, 

Till  down  from  Minchmuir's  misty  height 

Fair  Ettrick  forest  lay  in  sight, 
And  we  rode  in  the  rain  together. 

Where  Yarrow's  reddening  waters  roared — 

A  rugged  ride  in  stormy  weather — 

Where  late  our  gallant  king  restored 

The  outlawed  lands  of  Newark's  lord, 

By  Hangingshaw  we  crossed  the  ford, 

Still  riding  in  the  rain  together. 

Till  on  by  Ettrick's  deeper  flood, 

While  fierce  and  fiercer  raged  the  weather, 

We  reached  the  Chapel  in  the  Wood, 

And  there  beneath  the  holy  rood 

Our  sacred  promises  made  good, 

That  night  we  rode  in  rain  together. 

Once  more  to  saddle,  for  our  ride 

Was  eastward  yet  through  darkening  weather, 
Till  home  beyond  sweet  Teviot's  tide 
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We  rode  in  moonlight  side  by  side, 
And  happier  bridegroom,  happier  bride, 
There  never  rode  in  rain  together. 

But  days  have  come  and  days  have  gone, 
With  summer  suns  and  winter  weather ; 

When  now  I  ride,  I  ride  alone — 

The  grass  upon  your  grave  has  grown, 

And  many  a  weary  year  has  flown, 
Since  we  two  rode  in  rain  together. 

Young  Norman  has  the  eyes  and  brow — 

His  mother's  son  in  any  weather  ; 
And  Lilian  has  your  lips,  I  trow ; 
And  oh,  how  oft  their  faces  now 
Bring  back  the  day  we  made  our  vow, 

And  rode  into  the  rain  together. 

J.  B.  SELKIRK 
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GOD'S  ROSES 


O'ER  the  earth  there  falls  a  shadow 

Of  man's  sin  and  doom, 
Saddening  the  fairest  landscape 

With  sepulchral  gloom. 
But  the  roses,  once  in  Eden 

Blooming,  here  and  there  remain, 
Softly  blushing  in  the  springtime. 

Sweetest  after  rain. 

Is  it  that  they  blush  beholding, 

How  the  evils  that  are  rife, 
Human  sin  and  human  folly, 

Mar  the  bliss  of  life  ? 
Is  it,  that  they  scatter  sweetness, 

That  some  weary  soul  at  last 
Gently  may  repose  at  even 

When  the  storm  is  past  ? 

So,  methinks,  there  are  who  passing 

Leave  a  sweetness  on  the  air, 
And  whose  smile  bequeaths  a  brightness 

To  the  haunts  of  care. 
They  the  while,  themselves  unheeding 

Pass  nor  know  what  they  have  done : 
But  the  burden  now  is  lighter, 

And  despair  is  gone. 

REV.  J.  GREGORY  SMITH 
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YOU  AND   I 


I  KNOW  what  will  happen,  sweet, 

When  you  and  I  are  one ; 
Calm  and  bright  and  very  fleet, 

All  our  days  will  run. 
Fond  and  kind  our  words  will  be, 

Mixed  no  more  with  sighs ; 
Thoughts  too  fine  for  words  we'll  see 

Within  each  other's  eyes. 

Sweet,  when  you  and  I  are  one, 

Earth  will  bloom  anew — 
Brighter  then  the  stars  and  sun, 

Softer  then  the  dew. 
Sweeter  scents  will  then  arise 

From  the  fields  and  flowers ; 
Holier  calm  will  fill  the  skies 

In  the  midnight  hours. 

Music  now  unheard,  unknown, 

Then  will  reach  our  ears  ; 
Not  a  plaint  in  any  tone, 

Not  a  hint  of  tears. 
In  a  round  of  bliss  complete 

All  our  days  will  run — 
That  is  what  will  happen,  sweet, 

When  you  and  I  are  one. 

TIMOTHY  DANIEL  SULLIVAN 
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A  CHILD'S  LAUGHTER 

ALL  the  bells  of  heaven  may  ring, 
All  the  birds  of  heaven  may  sing, 
All  the  wells  on  earth  may  spring, 
All  the  winds  on  earth  may  bring 

All  sweet  sounds  together ; 
Sweeter  far  than  all  things  heard, 
Hand  of  harper,  tone  of  bird, 
Sound  of  woods  at  sundawn  stirred, 
Welling  water's  winsome  word, 

Wind  in  warm  wan  weather. 

One  thing  yet  there  is,  that  none 
Hearing  ere  its  chime  be  done 
Knows  not  well  the  sweetest  one 
Heard  of  man  beneath  the  sun, 

Hoped  in  heaven  hereafter  ; 
Soft  and  strong  and  loud  and  light, 
Very  sound  of  very  light 
Heard  from  morning's  rosiest  height, 
When  the  soul  of  all  delight 

Fills  a  child's  clear  laughter. 

Golden  bells  of  welcome  rolled 
Never  forth  such  notes,  nor  told 
Hours  so  blithe  in  tones  so  bold, 
As  the  radiant  mouth  of  gold 

Here  that  rings  forth  heaven. 
If  the  golden-crested  wren 
Were  a  nightingale — why,  then, 
Something  seen  and  heard  of  men 
Might  be  half  as  sweet  as  when 

Laughs  a  child  of  seven. 

ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE 
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CHILDREN 

OF  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

No  glory  that  ever  was  shed 
From  the  crowning  star  of  the  seven 

That  crown  the  north  world's  head. 

No  word  that  ever  was  spoken 

Of  human  or  godlike  tongue, 
Gave  ever  such  godlike  token 

Since  human  harps  were  strung. 

No  sign  that  ever  was  given 

To  faithful  or  faithless  eyes 
Showed  ever  beyond  clouds  riven 

So  clear  a  Paradise. 

Earth's  creeds  may  be  seventy  times  seven 

And  blood  have  defiled  each  creed : 
If  of  such  be  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
It  must  be  heaven  indeed. 

ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE 
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A  SONG   OF  WELCOME 

IF  the  wind  and  the  sunlight  of  April  and  August  had 

mingled  the  past  and  hereafter 
In  a  single  adorable  season  whose  life  were  a  rapture  of 

love  and  of  laughter, 
And  the  blithest  of  singers  were  back  with  a  song ;  if 

again  from  his  tomb  as  from  prison, 
If  again  from  the  night  or  the  twilight  of  ages  Aristo 
phanes  had  arisen, 
With  the  gold-feathered  wings  of  a  bird  that  were  also 

a  god  upon  earth  at  his  shoulders, 
And  the  gold-flowing  laugh  of  the  manhood  of  old  at 

his  lips,  for  a  joy  to  beholders, 
He  alone  unrebuked  of  presumption  were  able  to  set  to 

some  adequate  measure 
The  delight  of  our  eyes  in  the  dawn  that  restores  them 

the  sun  of  their  sense  and  the  pleasure. 
For  the  days  of  the  darkness  of  spirit  are  over  for  all  of 

us  here,  and  the  season 
When  desire  was  a  longing,  and  absence  a  thorn,  and 

rejoicing  a  word  without  reason. 
For  the  roof  overhead  of  the  pines  is  astir  with  delight 

as  of  jubilant  voices, 
And  the  floor  underfoot  of  the  bracken  and  heather 

alive  as  a  heart  that  rejoices. 
For  the  house  that  was  childless  awhile,  and  the  light 

of  it  darkened,  the  pulse  of  it  dwindled, 
Rings  radiant  again  with  a  child's  bright  feet,  with  the 

Jht  of  his  face  is  rekindled, 
the  ways   of  the   meadows   that  knew  him,  the 
sweep  of  the  down  that  the  sky's  belt  closes, 
Grow  gladder  at  heart  than  the  soft  wind  made  them 

whose  feet  were  but  fragrant  with  roses, 
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Though  fall  of  the  year  be  upon  us,  who  trusted  in  June 

and  by  June  were  defrauded, 
And  the  summer  that  brought  us  not  back  the  desire 

of  our  eyes  be  gone  hence  unapplauded. 
For  July  came  joyless  among  us,  and  August  went  out 

from  us  arid  and  sterile, 
And  the  hope  of  our  hearts,  as  it  seemed,  was  no  more 

than  a  flower  that  the  seasons  imperil, 
And  the  joy  of  our  hearts,  as  it  seemed,  than  a  thought 

which  regret  had  not  heart  to  remember, 
Till  four  dark  months  overpast  were  atoned  for,  and 

summer  began  in  September. 
Hark,  April  again  as  a  bird  in  the  house  with  a  child's 

voice  hither  and  thither  : 

See,  May  in  the  garden  again  with  a  child's  face  cheer 
ing  the  woods  ere  they  wither. 
June  laughs  in  the  light  of  his  eyes,  and  July  on  the 

sunbright  cheeks  of  him  slumbers, 
And  August  glows   in   a   smile  more  sweet  than  the 

cadence  of  gold-mouthed  numbers. 
In  the  morning  the  sight  of  him  brightens  the  sun,  and 

the  noon  with  delight  in  him  flushes, 
And  the  silence  of  nightfall  is  music  about  him  as  soft 

as  the  sleep  that  it  hushes. 
We  awake  with  a  sense  of  a  sunrise  that  is  not  a  gift  of 

the  sundawn's  giving, 
And  a  voice  that  salutes  us  is  sweeter  than  all  sounds 

else  in  the  world  of  the  living, 
And  a  presence  that  warms  us  is  brighter  than  all  in 

the  world  of  our  visions  beholden, 
Though  the  dreams  of  our  sleep  were  as  those  that  the 

light  of  a  world  without  grief  makes  golden. 
For  the  best  that  the  best  of  us  ever  devised  as  a  like 
ness  of  heaven  and  its  glory, 
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What  was  it  of  old,  or  what  is  it  and  will  be  for  ever, 
in  song  or  in  story, 

Or  in  shape  or  in  colour  of  carven  or  painted  resem 
blance,  adored  of  all  ages, 

But  a  vision  recorded  of  children  alive  in  the  pictures 
of  old  or  the  pages  ? 

Where  children  are  not,  heaven  is  not,  and  heaven  if 
they  come  not  again  shall  be  never : 

But  the  face  and  the  voice  of  a  child  are  assurance  of 
heaven  and  its  promise  for  ever. 

ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE 


THE   DEPARTURE 

(FROM  "THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY") 

I 
AND  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant, 

And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold, 
And  far  across  the  hills  they  went 

In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old : 
Across  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 
And  deep  into  the  dying  day 

The  happy  princess  followed  him. 

II 

'  Td  sleep  another  hundred  years, 
O  love,  for  such  another  kiss ; ' 

'  O  wake  for  ever,  love,'  she  hears, 

*  O  love,  'twas  such  as  this  and  this.' 
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And  o'er  them  many  a  sliding  star, 
And  many  a  merry  wind  was  borne, 

And,  streamed  thro1  many  a  golden  bar, 
The  twilight  melted  into  morn. 

Ill 

4  O  eyes  long  laid  in  happy  sleep  ! ' 

'  6  happy  sleep,  that  lightly  fled  ! ' 
'  O  happy  kiss,  that  woke  thy  sleep  ! ' 

*  O  love,  thy  kiss  would  wake  the  dead  ! ' 
And  o'er  them  many  a  flowing  range 

Of  vapour  buoy'd  the  crescent  bark, 
And,  rapt  thro"1  many  a  rosy  change, 

The  twilight  died  into  the  dark. 

IV 

'  A  hundred  summers  !  can  it  be  ? 

And  whither  goest  thou,  tell  me  where  ? ' 
'  O  seek  my  father's  court  with  me, 

For  there  are  greater  wonders  there.' 
And  o'er  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 
Beyond  the  night,  across  the  day, 

Thro'  all  the  world  she  followed  him. 

LORD  TENNYSON 


SWEET  SONGS  OF 
MANY   VOICES 


JULY  FUGITIVE 

CAN  you  tell  me  where  has  hid  her, 

Pretty  Maid  July  ? 
I  would  swear  one  day  ago 

She  passed  by, 

I  would  swear  that  I  do  know 
The  blue  bliss  of  her  eye : 
"  Tarry,  maid,  maid,"  I  bid  her ; 

But  she  hastened  by. 
Do  you  know  where  she  has  hid  her 

Maid  July  ? 

Yet  in  truth  it  needs  must  be 

The  flight  of  her  is  old  ; 
Yet  in  truth  it  needs  must  be, 

For  her  nest,  the  earth,  is  cold. 
No  more  in  the  pooled  Even 

Wade  her  rosy  feet, 
Dawn-flakes  no  more  plash  from  them 

To  poppies  'mid  the  wheat. 

She  has  muddied  the  day's  oozes 

With  her  petulant  feet ; 
Scared  the  clouds  that  floated 

As  sea-birds  they  were, 
Slow  on  the  ccerule 

Lulls  of  the  air, 
Lulled  on  the  luminous 

Levels  of  air : 
She  has  chidden  in  a  pet 

All  her  stars  from  her  ; 
Now  they  wander  loose  and  sigh 

Through  the  turbid  blue, 
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Now  they  wander,  weep,  and  cry — 

Yea,  and  I  too — 
"  Where  are  you,  sweet  July, 

Where  are  you  ?  " 

Who  hath  beheld  her  footprints, 

Or  the  pathway  she  goes  ? 
Tell  me,  wind,  tell  me,  wheat, 

Which  of  you  knows  ? 
Sleeps  she  swathed  in  the  flushed  Arctic 

Night  of  the  rose  ? 
Or  lie  her  limbs  like  Alp-glow 

On  the  lily's  snows  ? 
Gales,  that  are  all-visitant, 

Find  the  runaway ; 
And  for  him  who  findeth  her 

(I  do  charge  you  say) 
I  will  throw  largesse  of  broom 

Of  this  summer's  mintage, 
I  will  broach  a  honey-bag 

Of  the  bee's  best  vintage. 
Breezes,  wheat,  flowers  sweet, 

None  of  them  knows  ! 
How  then  shall  we  lure  her  back 

From  the  way  she  goes  ? 
For  it  were  a  shameful  thing 

Saw  we  not  this  comer 
Ere  Autumn  camp  upon  the  fields 

Red  with  rout  of  Summer. 

When  the  bird  quits  the  cage, 

We  set  the  cage  outside, 
With  seed  and  with  water, 

And  the  door  wide, 
Haply  we  may  win  it  so 

Back  to  abide. 
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Hang  the  cage  of  earth  out 

O'er  Heaven's  sunward  wall, 
Its  four  gates  open,  winds  in  watch 

By  reined  cars  at  all ; 
Relume  in  hanging  hedgerows 

The  rain-quenched  blossom, 
And  roses  sob  their  tears  out 

On  the  gale's  warm  heaving  bosom ; 
Shake  the  lilies  till  their  scent 

Over-drip  their  rims ; 
That  our  runaway  may  see 

We  do  not  know  her  whims : 
Sleek  the  tumbled  waters  out 

For  her  travelled  limbs  ; 
Strew  and  smooth  blue  night  thereon, 

There  will — O  not  doubt  her ! — 
The  lovely  sleepy  lady  lie, 

With  all  her  stars  about  her ! 

FRANCIS  THOMPSON 


SWEET  SONGS  OF 
MANY    VOICES 


DAISY 


WHERE  the  thistle  lifts  a  purple  crown 

Six  foot  out  of  the  turf, 
And  the  harebell  shakes  on  the  windy  hill- 

O  the  breath  of  the  distant  surf ! — 

The  hills  look  over  on  the  south, 
And  southward  dreams  the  sea ; 

And,  with  the  sea-breeze  hand  in  hand, 
Came  innocence  and  she. 

Where  ""mid  the  gorse  the  raspberry 

Red  for  the  gatherer  springs, 
Two  children  did  we  stray  and  talk 

Wise,  idle,  childish  things. 

She  listened  with  big-lipped  surprise, 
Breast-deep  'mid  flower  and  spine  : 

Her  skin  was  like  a  grape,  whose  veins 
Run  snow  instead  of  wine. 

She  knew  not  those  sweet  words  she  spake, 
Nor  knew  her  own  sweet  way  ; 

But  there's  never  a  bird,  so  sweet  a  song 
Thronged  in  whose  throat  that  day  ! 

Oh,  there  were  flowers  in  Storrington 
On  the  turf  and  on  the  spray  ; 

But  the  sweetest  flower  on  Sussex  hills 
Was  the  Daisy-flower  that  day  ! 
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Her  beauty  smoothed  earth's  furrowed  face  ! 

She  gave  me  tokens  three  : — 
A  look,  a  word  of  her  winsome  mouth, 

And  a  wild  raspberry. 

A  berry  red,  a  guileless  look, 

A  still  word, — strings  of  sand ! 
And  yet  they  made  my  wild,  wild  heart 

Fly  down  to  her  little  hand. 

For,  standing  artless  as  the  air, 

And  candid  as  the  skies, 
She  took  the  berries  with  her  hand, 

And  the  love  with  her  sweet  eyes. 

The  fairest  things  have  fleetest  end : 
Their  scent  survives  their  close, 

But  the  rose's  scent  is  bitterness 
To  him  that  loved  the  rose  ! 

She  looked  a  little  wistfully, 
Then  went  her  sunshine  way  : — 

The  sea's  eye  had  a  mist  on  it, 
And  the  leaves  fell  from  the  day. 

She  went  her  unremembering  way, 

She  went,  and  left  in  me 
The  pang  of  all  the  partings  gone, 

And  partings  yet  to  be. 

She  left  me  marvelling  why  my  soul 

Was  sad  that  she  was  glad ; 
At  all  the  sadness  in  the  sweet, 

The  sweetness  in  the  sad. 
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Still,  still  I  seemed  to  see  her,  still 

Look  up  with  soft  replies, 
And  take  the  berries  with  her  hand, 

And  the  love  with  her  lovely  eyes. 

Nothing  begins,  and  nothing  ends, 

That  is  not  paid  with  moan ; 
For  we  are  born  in  other's  pain, 

And  perish  in  our  own. 

FRANCIS  THOMPSON 


GRACE   OF   THE  WAY 

THE  windy  trammel  of  her  dress, 

Her  blown  locks,  took  my  soul  in  mesh. 

God's  breath  they  spake,  with  visibleness, 
That  stirred  the  raiment  of  her  flesh. 

And  sensible,  as  her  blown  locks  were, 
Beyond  the  precincts  of  her  form 

I  felt  the  woman  flow  from  her — 
A  calm  of  intempestuous  storm. 

I  failed  against  the  affluent  tide ; 

Out  of  this  abject  earth  of  me 
I  was  translated  and  enskied 

Into  the  heavenly-regioned  She. 
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Now  of  that  vision  I  bereaven 

This  knowledge  keep,  that  may  not  dim — 
Short  arm  needs  man  to  reach  to  Heaven, 

So  ready  is  Heaven  to  stoop  to  him. 

Which  sets,  to  measure  of  man's  feet, 

No  alien  Tree  for  trysting-place  ; 
And  who  can  read,  may  read  the  sweet 

Direction  in  his  Lady's  face. 

FRANCIS  THOMPSON 


"OH,  SIGH  AWAY,  SAD  PINE 
TREES,  SIGH!" 

OH,  sigh  away,  sad  pine  trees,  sigh  ! 
A  laughing  wind  has  passed  me  by, 

Fresh  from  the  lap  of  Spring. 
There  is  a  murmuring  in  my  ears, 
Not  born  of  tears,  nor  sound  of  tears, 

Nor  any  doleful  thing. 

Oh,  sigh  away,  sad  pine  trees,  sigh  ! 
A  lark  is  tumbling  in  the  sky 

Where  sun  and  shadow  meet. 
And  snowdrops,  white  as  whitest  lawn, 
Are  lighting  up  the  twilight  dawn 

That  glimmers  at  your  feet. 
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Oh,  sigh  away,  sad  pine  trees,  sigh ! 
The  honeysuckle  young  and  shy, 

Shoots  past  the  flowerless  bough. 
And  spears  of  green  pierce  through  the  grass 
Where  maiden  primroses  will  pass, 

And  scent  of  violets  blow. 

Oh,  sigh  away,  sad  pine  trees,  sigh  ! 
Some  heart  may  hold  an  answering  cry — 

Some  lonely  heart  that  grieves 
Because  of  dear  remembered  things, 
Of  shattered  hopes  that  Springtime  brings 

To  blossom  with  its  leaves. 

ALFRED  TURNER 


THE   CUCKOO   IS   COMING 

O  WELCOME  bird,  who  speed'st  from  the  Nile, 
Waking  old  Memphis  with  thy  mellow  song, 
Warm  days  are  here  in  England  :  haste  along  ! 
Come,  set  thy  seal  upon  the  new-born  smile ! 
Thou  art  the  voice  of  Springtime — sun  or  shower, 
Thy  vagrant  spirit  from  a  distant  clime 
Makes  more  romantic  this  romantic  time, 
When  all  the  world  is  at  the  waking  hour. 
Thy  deep-drawn  note,  how  long  it  seems  to  last ! 
At  once  lost  in  the  wood,  at  once  quite  near. 
Then  old  worn  things  and  thoughts  T  hold  too  dear 
Crowd  on  my  wandering  fancy  thick  and  fast. 
So,  blushing  bird,  where'er  thou  be,  make  haste ! 
Soft  winds  are  blowing — all  is  to  thy  taste. 

ALFRED  TURNER 
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THE   SEA   IN   AUTUMN 

LEAVE  me  a  moment  by  the  changeless  sea ; 

All  else  is  changing  with  the  fleeting  hours. 
I  am  not  troubled  that  these  things  must  be, 

Why  only  summer  should  be  decked  with  flowers. 
I  do  not  treasure  with  a  shuddering  pain 

The  last  strewn  petal  of  the  last  blown  rose. 
All  Earth's  rich  wonders  spring  from  common  clay ; 

All  to  earth's  bosom  must  return  some  day. 
This  leaf  was  dust,  to  dust  it  goes ; 

Life  for  a  little  while,  and  then — a  dreamless  close. 

Leave  me  a  moment  by  the  sounding  wave ; 

Give  me  deep  breatnings  of  the  ocean  air. 
Here  is  no  whimper  of  the  deathless  grave, 

But  hope,  and  gladness,  and  a  dawning  fair. 
Sea  wrack  and  sorrow  these  were  ever  one, 

And  yet  the  waters  wear  a  smiling  face, 
The  breeze  plays  lightly  with  the  creamy  spray, 

Like  down  of  thistle  on  a  summer's  day. 
Here  would  I  linger  for  a  space, 

Heed  nought  of  Death,  dark  Death,  or  Time's  relent 
less  chase. 

ALFRED  TURNER 
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MAY-DAY   SONG 

WHEN  I  was  young  in  Devon,  O  what  a  merrie  May ! 
Where  the  apple  blows  and  the  hawthorn  snows  splatter 

the  golden  way ; 
I  wished  in  the  well :  "  May  my  true  love  tell — what's 

in  his  heart  to-day." 

I  wove  a  chain  of  cowslips,  I  washed  my  face  with  dew  : 
From  the  lichen  wall  came  the  blackbird's  call,  hushing 

the  ringdove's  coo  : 
The  lark,  far  above,  poured  a  song  of  love  into  the 

vault  of  blue. 

The  voice  of  Love  was  calling  this  merrie  month  of 

May, 
And  I  met  my  swain  in  a  Devon  lane,  whistling  a 

lover's  lay. 
O  we   lingered   long  to  the  old,  old   song — my   love 

would  not  take  nay. 

ALFRED  TURNER 


THE   CALL   OF  THE  MOORS 

Is   the  mist   on   the   moors   to-day,   are   the  curlews 
crying  ? 

Do  they  cry  on  the  wind-swept  moors  to-day  ? 
Is  it  lonely  and  sad  with  only  a  wet  wind  sighing  ? 

Still  I  would  fare  that  way. 


Is  it  Spring  on  the    moors  to-day,  are   the   skylarks 

singing  ? 

Do  they  sing  in  pearly  blue  skies  to-day  ? 
Has  she  come,  my  Lady  of  Green,  with  heather  bells 

ringing  ? 
What  do  the  south  winds  say  ? 

Mist  or   sun   on   the   moors   to-day,  dawn  or  sunset 

gleaming, 

What  would  I  give  for  the  sight  of  a  day 
Now,  on  the  dim  grey  plains,  where  the  old  grey  stones 

are  dreaming 
The  long,  long  years  away. 

ALFRED  TURNER 


TO  A   LATE  LARK  SINGING 
IN  A  CORNFIELD 

HEEDLESS  thou  art  that  all  must  pass  away. 

The  honeysuckle  spray 

That  scents  the  thicket  where  the  hawthorn  blew 
Will  fall  to  dust  and  those  sweet  petals  strew 

The  rose  of  yesterday. 

Thine  are  not  vespers  calling  unto  rest, 

Here  in  the  quiet  west 

Where  all  is  silent  save  the  whispering  leaves, 
Thy  radiant  song  is  poured  among  the  sheaves, 

Thou,  who  art  Springtide's  guest. 
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My  heart  is  aching  with  the  dying  year, 

Yet  thou  art  singing  clear : 
"  There  is  no  ending  to  all  lovely  things ; 
Hope  is  fulfilled,  and  Spring  returning  flings 

New  blossoms  on  the  bier." 

ALFRED  TURNER 


A  NIGHT  AT   CORCYRA 

I 

A  HOARY  gleam  through  boughs  prevailing 
Tells  me  how  near  the  ocean  lies, 
Here  caged  in  many  a  waveless  lake 
By  cypressed  ridge  and  shadowy  brake  ? 
Far  off  the  nightingale  is  wailing : 
More  near  the  watery  grot  replies. 

II 

The  forest  growths  are  rocked  and  dandled 
By  airs  with  midnight  odours  faint, 
Soft,  separate  airs,  o'er  feathered  grass 
That  pass  me  often  and  repass, 
Like  naked  feet  of  Nymphs  unsandalled 
That  tread  each  lawn  and  alley  quaint. 

Ill 

No  voice  is  heard  of  mortal  creature ! 
No  voice — yet  I  am  not  alone  : 
Nausicaa  and  her  virgin  train 
Still  haunt  the  woodland,  skirt  the  main, 
And  deck  for  me  with  human  feature 

Each  glimmering  branch  and  white-browed  stone. 
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IV 


I  see  not  now  those  hills  whose  summits 
In  August  keep  their  ermined  robes ; 

But  feel  their  freshness — know  that  round 
They  gird  the  steely  gulfs  profound 
With  feet  that  mock  the  seamen's  plummets, 
And  foreheads  crowned  with  starry  globes. 


But  see  !  vast  beams  divide  the  heaven  ; 
The  orange-groves  their  blossoms  show  , 
Over  yon  kindling  deep  the  moon 
Will  lash  her  snowy  coursers  soon : 
Now,  by  her  brow  the  East  is  riven  ! 
And  now  the  West  returns  the  glow ! 

AUBREY  DE  VERE 
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THE   NIGHTINGALE 

I 

TIRED  with  my  long  day's  travel 

At  night  I  laid  my  head 
Upon  the  grass  and  gravel 

Of  old  Cephysus'  bed. 
Yet  sleep  her  steps  susurrent 

Bent  towards  me  but  to  fly, 
Scared  back  o'er  that  slow  current 

By  a  Nightingale  hard  by. 

II 

'  Alas,  thou  little  mourner  ! 

Remit  that  song  of  woe ; 
Sad  Philomela's  scorner 

Was  slain  long  years  ago  : 
'Tis  now  a  time-worn  fable  : 

One  half  was  never  true  ; 
Then  why  for  ever  babble 

Of  woes  ne'er  felt  by  you  ? ' 

III 

The  little  bird  persisted  : 

Like  hers  my  grief  was  vain  : 
As  oft  as  e'er  she  listed 

She  poured  the  same  sad  strain. 
Though  none  might  share  her  weeping, 

Though  none  was  nigh  to  praise, 
All  night  she  ceased  not,  steeping 

In  melody  the  sprays. 

AUBREY  DE  VERE 
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SONNET 

FLOWERS  I  would  bring,  if  flowers  could  make  thee  fairer, 

And  music,  if  the  Muse  were  dear  to  thee  ; 

(For  loving  these  would  make  thee  love  the  bearer) 

But  sweetest  songs  forget  their  melody, 

And  loveliest  flowers  would  but  conceal  the  wearer : — 

A  rose  I  marked,  and  might  have  plucked ;  but  she 

Blushed  as  she  bent,  imploring  me  to  spare  her, 

Nor  spoil  her  beauty  by  such  rivalry. 

Alas !  and  with  what  gifts  shall  I  pursue  thee, 

What  offerings  bring,  what  treasures  lay  before  thee  ; 

When  earth  with  all  her  floral  train  doth  woo  thee, 

And  all  old  poets  and  old  songs  adore  thee ; 

And  love  to  thee  is  nought ;  from  passionate  mood 

Secured  by  joy's  complacent  plenitude ! 

AUBREY  DE  VERB 


"THE   SPRING   COMES   SOFTLY 
FROM   THE   SOUTH   BEGUILED" 

THE  Spring  comes  softly  from  the  South  beguiled, 
Bearing  a  garland  for  my  Love  to  wear  ; 

Laughing  he  cometh  like  a  little  child 
That  joys  to  find  a  world  so  passing  fair  : 
With  heather-bells  and  kingcups  everywhere, 

And  honeysuckle  clusters, — he  hath  piled 

The  sweet  thyme  budding  on  the  mountains  bare, 

The  fragrant  meadow-blossom  undefiled. 
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And  I  go  singing  on  the  uplands  wild, 
So  blithely  singing  in  the  morning  air, — 

The  Spring  comes  softly  from  the  South  beguiled, 
Bearing  a  garland  for  my  Love  to  wear. 

SAMUEL  WADDINGTON 


AFTER  LONG  YEARS 

HAVE  I  not  loved  you,  and  shall  Love  not  bind 
Our  hearts  and  lives  now  parting  days  are  past  ? 
The  ivy  tendrils  cleave  where  once  entwined 

And  will  not  part  unbroken  ;  boughs  long  clasp'd 

And  in  those  sheltering  arms  by  love  confined 
Would  droop,  if  bared,  beneath  the  stormy  blast, 
Cold,  beating  hail,  and  harsh  life-withering  wind, — 

Would  droop  awhile,  and  fade,  and  fall  at  last ! 

Have  I  not  loved  you,  and  shall  Love  be  cast 
From  out  the  home  where  once,  a  winsome  child, 
Of  old  you  welcomed  him,  and  gayly  smiled, 

And  with  your  long  brown  tresses  bound  him  fast  ? 
Nay,  now  a  man,  his  conquering  might  you  know, 
He  holds  you,  sweet, — he  will  not  let  you  go. 

SAMUEL  WADDINGTON 
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A  PIPE   OF   CARVED 

OLIVE-WOOD 

I 

WITH  flowers  chased  and  filigree 

Of  leaves  around  the  bowl  and  stem, 

Across  the  seas  'twas  brought  for  me 
A  present  from  Jerusalem  ; 

Now  on  my  mantel-shelf  it  lies, 

The  alien  child  of  orient  skies. 

II 

Haply  in  Kedron's  rocky  dell, 
Ere  Saladin  the  host  overthrew, 

By  steep  Siloam's  limpid  well 

This  olive-wood  erst  drank  the  dew  ; 

Or  in  far  days  that  men  forget 

It  graced,  perchance,  Mount  Olivet. 

Ill 

Nay,  where  the  oaks  of  Mamre  gleam 
Down  that  wide  glen  where  Hebron  lies, 

And  of  past  glory  loves  to  dream 
As  from  its  tower  the  daylight  dies, 

There  haply  Rachel  plucked  the  fruit 

Where  spread  this  olive's  parent  root. 

IV 

When  from  the  carven  bowl  arise 

Thick  clouds  of  incense  round  my  head, 

Strange  visions  mount  before  mine  eyes — 
A  resurrection  of  the  dead — 

Of  dynasties  long  past  and  gone, 

Of  empires  lost  and  victories  won. 
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V 

I  see  the  creeds  and  systems  pass 

That  shaped  the  world  in  years  of  yore  ; 

They  meet  my  gaze  as  in  a  glass, 
They  go,  and  they  return  no  more  ; 

Crude  phantasms  of  the  human  mind 

That  thro'  dark  ages  ruled  mankind. 

VI 

O  antique  world,  so  calm,  so  still ! 

What  Pyramids  of  hope  and  fear 
Twos 'thine  to  build  with  wizard  skill 

While  mute  the  Sphinx  sat  watching  near, 
And  Life  and  Death  remained  for  thee 
A  dark,  an  unsolved  mystery. 

VII 

Not  Caesar  and  not  Pharaoh  now 

In  Egypt,  or  in  Rome,  abide  ; 
Gone,  gone  for  ever  from  each  brow 

The  conqueror's  wreath,  the  victor's  pride  ! 
Yet  still  the  Night  brings  back  the  dawn 
To  heath-clad  hill  and  dewy  lawn. 

VIII 

And  children  where  the  lilies  blow 
Are  blithe  amid  the  buds  of  May  ; 

And  still  the  Hebrew  maidens  go 
With  fisher-lads  at  close  of  day 

Where  gnarled  olives  glimmer  yet 

By  Jordan  and  Gennesaret. 

SAMUEL  WADDINGTON 
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ON  THE   HEIGHTS 

HERE  where  the  heather  blooms 
'Neath  the  blue  skies, 

Here  let  us  rest  awhile, 
What,  if  Time  flies,-— 

Joy  yet  awaiteth  us 
Ere  the  day  dies. 

See,  how  the  pathway  creeps 
Round  the  cliff-side ; 

Serpent-like  seemeth  it 
Upward  to  glide ; 

Here  'mid  the  heather  long 
We  will  abide. 

Nature,  around  us,  lies 
Placid  and  still, — 

Nature !  thy  children,  we 
Wait  on  thy  will, 

Happy  and  silent  here, 
Here  on  thy  hill. 

Are  we  not  part  of  thee, 
Born  of  thee,  thine  ? 

Shall  we  not  come  to  thee, — 
Kneel  at  thy  shrine  ? 

Nature,  we  turn  to  thee, 
Thou  art  divine ! 

Peace  that  is  sweet  to  us, 
Strife  for  its  leaven, 

Hate  that  is  hell  to  us, 

Love  that  is  heaven, — 

These  for  our  good,  we  know, 

Us  hast  thou  given. 
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Self-love,  a  secret  force 

Goading  us  on ; 
Sympathy  holding  us 

Bound-fast  in  one, — 
Creature  to  creature  linked, 

Father  to  son. 

Hope  in  the  morning,  and 

Strength  at  the  noon  ; 
Rest  in  the  eventide, 

These  are  thy  boon  ; 
Sleep,  with  the  darkness,  thou 

Sendest,  and  soon ! 

Full  well  thou  teachest  us 

Wherever  we  turn, 
All  that  is  meet  for  us 

Earthborn  to  learn,— 
From  what  is  evil  here 

Good  to  discern. 

This,  too,  we  learn  of  thee, 

This  to  be  true, — 
All  things  about  us,  both 

Old  things  and  new, 
Pass,  and  the  power  of  them 

Fades  as  it  grew. 

While  in  the  manifold 

Births  that  unroll, 
Shaping  the  Universe, 

Breathes  but  one  Soul — 
One  long  existence — one 

Infinite  whole. 

SAMUEL  WADDINGTON 
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THE   INN   OF   CARE 


AT  Nebra,  by  the  Unstrut, — 
So  travellers  declare, — 
There  stands  an  ancient  tavern, 
It  is  the  '  Inn  of  Care ' : — 
To  all  the  world  'tis  open  ; 
It  sets  a  goodly  fare ; 
And  every  soul  is  welcome 
That  deigns  to  sojourn  there. 

The  landlord  with  his  helpers, 
(He  is  a  stalwart  host), 
To  please  his  guest  still  labours 
With  'bouilli '  and  with  <  roast ' ; 
And  ho  !  he  laughs  so  roundly, 
He  laughs,  and  loves  to  boast 
That  he  who  bears  the  beaker 
May  live  to  share  the  '  toast.' 

Lucus  a  non  lucendo — 

Thus  named  might  seem  the  inn, 

So  careless  is  its  laughter, 

So  loud  its  merry  din  ; 

Yet  ere  to  doubt  its  title 

You  do,  in  sooth,  begin, 

Go,  watch  the  eager  faces 

Approach  and  pass  within. 


To  Nebra,  by  the  Unstrut, 
May  all  the  world  repair, 
And  meet  a  hearty  welcome, 
And  share  a  goodly  fare  ; 


The  world  !  'tis  worn  and  weary — 
'Tis  tired  of  gilt  and  glare ! 
The  inn  !  'tis  named  full  wisely, 
It  is  the  *  Inn  of  Care ! ' 

SAMUEL  WADDINGTON 


IN   THE   PIAZZA  DI   S.    MARCO 

"Plus  ine  plaist  le  sejour  qu'ont  basty  ines  ayeux, 
Que  des  palais  Komains  le  front  audacieux." — Du  BELLAY 

IN  Venice  by  St.  Mark's  at  eve  I  stood 
Beside  the  Ducal  Palace — and  behold, 

Through  the  piazza  a  vast  multitude 

Of  doves  wheeled  downward  from  the  Duomo's  gold  : 
Upon  their  wings  I  sped  to  where  of  old 

Before  my  childhood's  home  in  dreamful  mood 
We  listened  when,  with  cooings  manifold, 

Amid  the  neighbouring  elms  the  stockdoves  wooed. 

O  happy  childhood  ! — and  O  happy  home  ! 

With  clematis  and  roses  mantled  o'er, 
More  golden  than  the  Duomo's  gilded  dome 

Your  weeping-ash  that  was  our  dome  of  yore: 
For  still  we  deem  the  dearest  spot  on  earth 
The  home,  where'er  it  be,  that  gave  us  birth. 

SAMUEL  WADDINGTON 
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MADRIGAL 


"  Le  citta  son  nemiche,  amici  i  boschi 
A'  miei  pensier."  PETKARCA 

I 

COME,  to  the  woods,  love,  let  us  go, 

And  roam  the  forest  wide ; 
There  brackens  grow  and  wild-flowers  blow, 

And  singing  birds  abide : 
There  happy  are  the  hearts  that  love ; 

And  happy,  love,  are  we, 
While  there  we  sing  our  songs  in  spring 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

With  hey,  my  love !  and  ho,  my  love  ! 
My  love  she  is  so  bonnie. 

II 

There  is  a  nook  by  Beaulieu  brook, 

An  ivy-cinctured  bower, 
Where  we  can  dwell  in  forest  dell, 

And  pluck  the  budding  flower ; 
For  happy  are  the  hearts  that  love, 

And  happy,  love,  are  we, 
While  still  we  sing  our  songs  in  spring 
Beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

With  hey,  my  love  !  and  ho,  my  love  ! 
My  love  she  is  so  bonnie. 

SAMUEL  WADDINGTON 
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THE   SPINNING-WHEEL 

MELLOW  the  moonlight  to  shine  is  beginning, 
Close  by  the  window  young  Eileen  is  spinning ; 
Bent  o'er  the  fire  her  blind  grandmother,  sitting, 
Is  crooning,  and  moaning,  and  drowsily  knitting : — 
'  Eileen,  achora,  I  hear  some  one  tapping.1 
'  'Tis  the  ivy,  dear  mother,  against  the  glass  flapping.' 
4  Eily,  I  surely  hear  somebody  sighing.' 
'  'Tis  the   sound,   mother  dear,  of  the   summer  wind 
dying.' 

Merrily,  cheerily,  noiselessly  whirring, 

Swings  the  wheel,  spins  the  wheel,  while  the  foot's 
stirring ; 

Sprightly,  and  brightly,  and  airily  ringing 

Thrills  the  sweet  voice    of   the    young  maiden 
singing. 

'What's   that   noise   that   I   hear  at   the   window,   I 

wonder  ? ' 

*  'Tis  the  little  birds  chirping  the  holly-bush  under.' 
4  What  makes  you  be  shoving  and  moving  your  stool 

on, 
And   singing,    all    wrong,    that    old    song   of  "The 

Coolun"?' 
There's  a  form  at  the  casement — the  form  of  her  true 

love — 
And  he  whispers,  with  face  bent,  *  I'm  waiting  for  you, 

love; 

Get  up  on  the  stool,  through  the  lattice  step  lightly. 
We'll  rove  in  the   grove   while   the   moon's    shining 

brightly.' 
Merrily,  cheerily,  noiselessly  whirring,  &c. 
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The  maid  shakes  her  head,  on  her  lips  lays  her  fingers, 
Steals  up  from  her  seat — longs  to  go,  and  yet  lingers ; 
A  frightened  glance  turns  to  her  drowsy  grandmother, 
Puts  one  foot  on  the  stool,  spins  the  wheel  with  the 

other. 

Lazily,  easily,  swings  now  the  wheel  round, 
Slowly  and  lowly  is  heard  now  the  reel's  sound  ; 
Noiseless  and  light  to  the  lattice  above  her 
The  maid  steps — then  leaps  to  the  arms  of  her  lover. 
Slower — and  slower — and  slower  the  wheel  swings  ; 
Lower — and  lower — and  lower  the  reel  rings ; 
Ere  the  reel  and  the  wheel  stopped  their  ringing  and 

moving, 

Through  the  grove  the  young  lovers  by  moonlight 
are  roving. 

JOHN  FRANCIS  WALLER 


THE   VIGIL   AFTER  THE   BALL 

AT   VENICE 

I 

WHEN  hope  lies  dead — ah,  when  'tis  death  to  live, 
And  wrongs  remembered  make  the  heart  still  bleed, 
Better  are  Sleep's  kind  lies  for  Life's  blind  need 

Than  truth,  if  lies  a  little  peace  can  give. 

A  little  peace !  'tis  thy  prerogative, 

O  Sleep  !  to  lend  it ;  thine  to  quell  or  feed 

This  love  that  starves — this  starving  soul's  long  greed, 

And  bid  Regret,  the  queen  of  hell,  forgive. 
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Yon  moon  that  mocks  me  thro'  the  uncurtained  glass 
Recalls  that  other  night,  that  other  moon, — 
Two  English  lovers  on  a  grey  lagoon, — 

The  voices  from  the  lantern'd  gondolas, 

The  kiss,  the  breath,  the  flashing  eyes,  and,  soon, 

The  throbbing  stillness :  all  the  heaven  that  was. 

II 

How  ruby-red  the  light  of  morning  falls 

On  each  emblazoned  pane  whose  tints  illume 
With  prophecies  the  pictures  round  the  room  ! 

The  warriors,  doges,  nobles,  cardinals, 

Battles,  processions,  floating  festivals, 
Venetian  girls,  Venetian  dames  a-bloom 
With  mid-life's  chilly  joys  of  gem  and  plume, — 

All  leap  to  life  upon  the  kindled  walls. 

Each  painted  vision  seems  a  living  part 

Of  Memory's  pageant  marshalled  by  my  grief. 
It  says,  "  The  future  garners  no  relief, 

No  solace  for  that  anguish  at  thy  heart." 
The  light  that  falls  thro'  yonder  amulet 
Makes  every  picture  say,  "  Forget,  forget." 

THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON 
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"  I  must  not  wear  too  broad  a  smile,"  said  Earth  96 
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Oh  pleasant  eventide  !  193 
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There's  a  spirit  on  the  river,  there's  a  ghost  upon 

the  shore  134 
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